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CuapTter XIX. Mr. GranGer IS PRECIPITATE. 


LARISSA had little sleep that night. The image of George Fair- 

fax, and of that dead soldier whom she pictured darkly like him, 
haunted her all through the slow silent hours. Her mother’s story 
had touched her to the heart ; but her sympathies were with her father. 
Here was a new reason why she should shut her heart against Lady 
Geraldine’s lover, if any reason were wanted to strengthen that 
sense of honour which reigns supreme in a girl’s unsullied soul. In 
her conviction as to what was right she never wavered. She felt 
herself very weak where this man was concerned—weak enough to 
love him in spite of reason and honour; but she did not doubt her 
power to keep that guilty secret, and to hide her weakness from 
George Fairfax. 

She had almost forgotten her engagement at Arden Court when 
her father came down to his late breakfast, and found her sketching 
at a little table near the window, with the affectionate Ponto nestling 
close at her side. 

‘I thought you would be dressing for your visit by this time, 
Clary,’ he said very graciously. 

‘My visit, papa? 0, yes, to the Court,’ she replied, with a 
faint sigh of resignation. ‘I had very nearly forgotten all about 
it. I was to be there between twelve and one, I think. I shall 
have plenty of time to give you your breakfast. It’s not eleven 
yet.’ 

‘Be sure you dress yourself becomingly. I don’t want you to 
appear at a disadvantage compared with the heiress.’ 

‘T'll put on my prettiest dress, if you like, papa; but I can’t 
wear such silks and laces as Miss Granger wears.’ 

‘ You will have such things some day, I daresay, and set them 
off better than Miss Granger. She is not a bad-looking young 
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woman—good complexion, fine figure, and so on—but as stiff as a 
poker.’ 

‘I think she is mentally stiff, papa; she is a sort of person I 
could never get on with. How I wish you were coming with me 
this morning !’ 

‘I couldn’t manage it, Clarissa. The schools and the model 
villagers would be more than I could stand. But at your age you 
ought to be interested in that sort of thing; and you really ought 
to get on with Miss Granger.’ 

It was half-past twelve when Miss Lovel opened the gate lead- 
ing into Arden Park—the first time that she had ever opened it; 
though she had stood so often leaning on that rustic boundary, and 
gazing into the well-known woodland, with fond sad looks. There 
was an actual pain at her heart as she entered that unforgotten 
domain; and she felt angry with Daniel Granger for having forced 
this visit upon her. 

‘I suppose he is determined that we shall pay homage to his 
wealth, and admire his taste, and drink the bitter cup of humiliation 
to the very dregs. If he had any real delicacy of feeling, he would 
nnderstand our reluctance to any intimacy with him.’ 

While she was thinking of Mr. Granger in this unfriendly spirit, 
a step sounded on the winding path before her, and looking up, she 
* perceived the subject of her thoughts coming quickly towards her. 
Was there ever such an intrusive man? She blushed rosy red with 
vexation. 

He came to her, with his hat in his hand, looking very big and 
stiff and counting-house-like among the flickering shadows of forest 
trees; not an Arcadian figure by any means, but with a certain for- 
mal business-like dignity about him, for all that; not a man to be 
ridiculed or despised. 

‘I am glad you have not forgotten your promise to come early, 
Miss Lovel,’ he said, in his strong sonorous voice. ‘I was just 
walking over to the cottage to remind you. Sophia is quite ready 
to do the honours of her schools. But I shall not let her carry you 
off till after luncheon; I want to show you my improvements. I 
had set my heart on your seeing the Court for the first time—since 
its restoration—under my guidance.” 

‘ Pompous, insufferable parvenu,’ thought Clarissa, to whom this 
desire on Mr. Granger’s part seemed only an odious eagerness to 
exhibit his wealth. She little knew how much sentiment there was 
involved in this wish of Daniel Granger’s. 

They came into the open part of the park presently, and she was 
fain to confess, that whatever changes had been made—and the altera- 
tions here were not many—had been made with a perfect apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque. Even the supreme neatness with which the 
grounds were now kept did not mar their beauty. Fairy-like young 
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plantations of rare specimens of the coniferous tribe had arisen at 
every available point of the landscape, wherever there had been bar- 
renness before. Here and there the old timber had been thinned a 
little, always judiciously. No cockney freaks of fancy disfigured the 
scene. There were no sham ruins, no artificial waterfalls poorly sup- 
plied with water, no Chinese pagodas, or Swiss cottages, or gothic 
hermitages. At one point of the shrubbery where the gloom of cypress 
and fir was deepest, they came suddenly on a Grecian temple, whose 
slender marble columns might have gleamed amidst the sacred groves 
of Diana; and this was the only indulgence Mr. Granger had allowed 
to an architect’s fancy. Presently, at the end of a wide avenue, a 
broad alley of turf between two lines of unrivalled beeches, the first 
glimpse of the Court burst upon Clarissa’s sight—unchanged and 
beautiful. A man must have been a Goth, indeed, who had altered 
the outward aspect of the place by a hair’s breadth. 

The house was surrounded by a moat, and there was a massive 
stone gateway, of older date than the Court itself—though that was 
old—dividing a small prim garden from the park ; this gatehouse 
was a noble piece of masonry, of the purest gothic, rich with the 
mellow tint of age, and almost as perfect as in the days when some 
wandering companionship of masons gave the last stroke of their 
chisels to the delicate tracery of window and parapet. 

The Court formed three sides of a quadrangle. A dear old place, 
lovable rather than magnificent, yet with all the grandeur of the 
middle ages; a place that might have stood a.siege perhaps, but 
had evidently been built for a home. The garden originally be- 
longing to the house was simplicity itself, and covered scarcely an 
acre. All round the inner border of the moat there ran a broad 
terrace-walk, divided by a low stone balustrade from a grassy bank 
that sloped down to the water. The square plot of ground before 
the house was laid out in quaint old flower-beds, where the roses 
seemed, to Clarissa at least, to flourish as they flourished nowhere 
else. The rest of the garden consisted of lawn and flower-beds, with 
more roses. There were no trees near the house, and the stables 
and out-offices, which made a massive pile of building, formed a back- 
ground to the grave old gothic mansion. 

Without, at least, Mr. Granger had respected the past. Clarissa 
felt relieved by this moderation, and was inclined to think him a little 
less hateful. So far he had said nothing which could seem to betray 
a boastful spirit. He had watched her face and listened to her few 
remarks with a kind of deferential eagerness, as if it had been a 
matter of vital importance to him that she should approve what he 
had done. A steward, who had been intrusted with the conduct of 
alterations and renovations during the absence of his master, could 
scarcely have appeared more anxious as to the result of his opera- 
tions. The great iron gates under the gothic archway stood wide 
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open, just as they had been wont to do in Mr. Lovel’s time, and 
Clarissa and her companion passed into the quiet garden. How well 
she remembered the neglected air of the place when last she had seen 
it—the mossgrown walks, the duckweed in the moat, the straggling 
rose-bushes, everything out of order, from the broken weathercock 
on one of the gateway towers, to the scraper by the half-glass door 
in one corner of the quadrangle, which had been used instead of the 
chief entrance! It seems natural to a man of decayed fortune to 
shut up his hall-door and sneak in and out of his habitation by some 
obscure portal. 

Now all was changed; a kind of antique primness, which had 
no taint of cockney stiffness, pervaded the scene. One might have 
expected to see Sir Thomas More or Lord Bacon emerge from the 
massive gothic porch, and stroll with slow step and meditative aspect 
towards the stone sun-dial that stood in the centre of that square 
rose-garden. The whole place had an air of doublet and hose. It 
seemed older to Clarissa than when she had seen it last—older and 
yet newer, like the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, restored, after a 
century of decay, to all its original grandeur. 

The door under the porch stood open; but there were a couple 
of men in a sober livery waiting in the hall—footmen who had 
‘never been reared in those Yorkshire wilds—men with powdered 
hair, and the stamp of Grosvenor-square upon them. These flew 
to open inner doors, and Clarissa began with wonder to behold the 
new glories of the mansion. She followed Mr. Granger in silence 
through dining- and billiard-rooms, saloon and picture-gallery, bou- 
doir and music-room, in all of which the Elizabethan air, the 
solemn grace of a departed age, had been maintained with a mar- 
vellous art. Money can do so much ; above all where a man has no 
bigoted belief in his own taste or capacity, and will put his trust in 
the intelligence of artists by genius and profession. Daniel Granger 
had done this. He had said to an accomplished architect, ‘I give . 
you the house of my choice; make it what it was in its best days. 
Improve wherever you can, but alter as little as possible ; and, above 
all, no modernising.’ 

Empowered by this carte blanche, the architect had given his 
soul to dreams of medieval splendour, and had produced a place 
which, in its way, was faultless. No matter that some of the carved- 
oak furniture was fresh from the chisel of the carver, while other 
things were the spoil of old Belgian churches; that the tapestry in 
one saloon was as old as the days of its designer, Boucher, and that 
in the adjoining chamber made on purpose for Arden Court at the 
Gobelins manufactory of his Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. No 
matter that the gilt-leather hangings in one room had hung there 
in the reign of Charles I., while those in another were supplied by 
a west-end upholsterer. Perfect taste had harmonised every detail ; 
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there was not so much as a footstool or a curtain that could have 
been called an anachronism. Clarissa looked at all these things 
with a strange sense of wandering somewhere in a dream. It was, 
and yet was not, her old home. There was nothing incongruous. 
The place scarcely seemed new to her, though everything was altered. 
It was only as it ought to have been always. 

She remembered the bare rooms, the scanty shabby furniture of 
the Georgian era, the patches and glimpses of faded splendour here 
and there, the Bond-street prettinesses and fripperies in her mo- 
ther’s boudoir, which, even in her early girlhood, had grown tawdry 
and rococo, the old pictures rotting in their tarnished frames; every- 
thing with that sordid air of poverty and decay upon it. 

‘Well, Miss Lovel,’ Daniel Granger said at last, when they 
had gone through all the chief rooms almosi in silence, ‘do you 
approve of what has been done ?’ 

‘It is beautiful,’ Clarissa answered, ‘most beautiful; ‘ but— 
but it breaks my heart to see it!’ 

The words were wrung from her somehow. In the next 
moment she was ashamed of them— it seemed like the basest 


envy. 

‘O, pray, pray do not think me mean or contemptible, Mr. 
Granger,’ she said; ‘it is not that I envy you your house, only it 
was my home so long, and I always felt its neglect so keenly; and 


to see it now so beautiful, as I could have only pictured it in my 
dreams, and even in them I could not fancy it so perfect !’ 

‘It may be your home again, Clarissa, if you care to make it 
so,’ said Mr. Granger, coming very close to her, and with a sudden 
passion in his voice. ‘I little thought when I planned this place 
that it would one day seem worthless to me without one lovely mis- 
tress. It is all yours, Clarissa, if you will have it—and the heart 
of its master, who never thought that it was in his nature to feel 
what he feels for you.’ 

He tried to take her hand; but she shrank away from him, 
trembling a little, and with a frightened look in her face. 

‘Mr. Granger, O, pray, pray don’t—’ 

‘For God’s sake don’t tell me that this seems preposterous or 
hateful to you—that you cannot value the love of a man old enough 
to be your father. You do not know what it is for a man of my age 
and my character to love for the first time. I had gone through 
life heart-whole, Clarissa, till I saw you. Between my wife and me 
there was never more than liking. She was a good woman, and I 
respected her, and. we got on very well together. That was all. 
Clarissa, tell me that there is some hope. I ought not to have 
spoken so soon; I never meant to be such a fool — but the words 
came in spite of me. O, my dearest, don’t crush me with a point- 
blank refusal. I know that all this must seem strange to you. Let 
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it pass. Think no more of anything I have said till you know me 
better—till you find my love is worth having. I believe I fell in 
love with you that first afternoon in the library at Hale. From that 
time forth your face haunted me—like some beautiful picture—the 
loveliest thing I had ever seen, Clarissa !’ 

‘I cannot answer you, Mr. Granger,’ she said, in a broken voice; 
‘ you have shocked and surprised me so much, I—’ 

‘Shocked and surprised you! That seems hard.’ 

In that very moment it flashed upon her that this was what 
her father and Lady Laura Armstrong had wished to bring about. 
She was to win back the lost heritage of Arden Court—win it by the 
sacrifice of every natural feeling of her heart, by the barter of her 
very self. 

How much more Mr. Granger might have said there is no know- 
ing—for, once having spoken, a man is loth to leave such a subject 
as this unexhausted—but there came to Clarissa’s relief the rustling 
sound of a stiff silk dress, announcing the advent of Miss Granger, 
who sailed towards them through a vista of splendid rooms, with a 
stately uncompromising air that did not argue the warmest possible 
welcome for her guest. 

‘I have been hunting for you everywhere, papa,’ she said in an 
aggrieved tone. ‘ Where have you been hiding Miss Lovel ?’ 

And then she held out her hand and shook hands with Clarissa 
in the coldest manner in which it was possible for a human being to 
perform that ceremony. She looked at her father with watchful 
suspicious eyes as he walked away to one of the windows, not caring 
that his daughter should see his face just at that moment. There 
was something, evidently, Sophia thought—something which it con- 
cerned her to discover. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MODEL VILLAGERS. 


Tuey went to luncheon in a secondary dining-room—a cosy little 
apartment, which served pleasantly for all small gatherings, and had 
that social air so impossible in a spacious and grandiose banqueting- 
chamber—a perfect gem of a room, hung with gilt leather, relieved 
here and there by a choice picture in a frame of gold and ebony. 
Here the draperies were of a dark glowing crimson cut velvet, which 
the sunshine brightened into ruby. The only ornaments in this 
room were a pair of matchless Venetian girandoles on the mantel- 
piece, and a monster Pallissy dish, almost as elaborate in design as 
the shield of Achilles, on the oaken buffet. 

The luncheon was not a very genial repast ; Miss Granger main- 
tained a stately sulkiness ; Clarissa had not yet recovered from the 
agitation which Mr. Granger’s most unexpected avowal had occa- 
sioned; and even the strong man himself felt his nerves shaken, 
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and knew that he was at a disadvantage, between the daughter who 
suspected him and the woman who had all but refused his hand. 
He did his utmost to seem at his ease, and to beguile his daughter 
into a more cordial bearing; but there was a gloom upon that little 
party of three which was palpably oppressive. It seemed in vain to 
struggle against that dismal influence. Mr. Granger felt relieved 
when, just at the close of the meal, his butler announced that Mr. 
Tillott was in the drawing-room. Mr. Tillott was a mild inoffensive 
young man of High-church tendencies, the curate of Arden. 

‘I asked Tillott to go round the schools with us this afternoon,’ 
Mr. Granger said to his daughter in an explanatory tone. ‘I know 
what an interest he takes in the thing, and I thought it would be 
pleasanter.’ 

‘ You are very kind, papa,’ Miss Granger replied, with implacable 
stiffness ; ‘but I really don’t see what we want with Mr. Tillott, or 
with you either. There’s not the least reason that we should take 
you away from your usual occupations; and you are generally so 
busy of an afternoon. Miss Lovel and I can see everything there is 
to be seen, without any escort; and I have always heard you com- 
plain that my schools bored you.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I may have had rather an overdose of the philan- 
thropic business occasionally, my dear,’ answered Mr. Granger, with 
a good-humoured laugh. ‘ However, I have set my heart upon see- 
ing how all your improvements affect Miss Lovel. She has such a 
peculiar interest in the place, you see, and is so identified with the 
people. I thought you'd be pleased to have Tillott. He’s really a 
good fellow, and you and he always seem to have so much to talk 
about.’ 

On this they all repaired to the drawing-room, where Mr. Tillott 
the curate was sitting at a table, turning over the leaves of an 
illuminated psalter, and looking altogether as if he had just posed 
himself for a photograph. 

To this mild young man Miss Granger was in a manner com- 
pelled to relax the austerity of her demeanour. She even smiled in 
a frosty way as she shook hands with him; but she had no less a 
sense of the fact that her father had out-manceuvred her, and that 
this invitation to Mr. Tillott was a crafty design whereby he in- 
tended to have Clarissa all to himself during that afternoon. 

‘I am sorry you could not come to luncheon with us, Tillott,’ 
said Mr. Granger in his hearty way. ‘Or are you sure, by the bye, 
that you have taken luncheon? We can go back to the dining-room 
and hear the last news of the parish while you wash down some 
game-pie with a glass or two of the old madeira.’ 

‘Thanks, you are very good; but I never eat meat on Wednes- 
days or Fridays. I had a hard-boiled egg and some cocoa at half- 
past seven this morning, and shall take nothing more till sunset. I 
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had duties at Swanwick which detained me till within the last half- 
hour, or I should have been very happy to have eaten a biscuit with 
you at your luncheon.’ 

‘Upon my word, Tillott, you are the most indefatigable of men ; 
but I really wish you High-church people had not such a fancy for 
starving yourselves. So much expenditure of brain-power must in- 
volve'a waste of the coarser material. Now, Sophy, if you and 
Miss Lovel are ready, we may as well start.’ 

They went out into the sunny quadrangle, where the late roses 
were blooming with all their old luxuriance. How well Clarissa re- 
membered them in those days when they had been the sole glory of 
the neglected place! In spite of Sophia, who tried her hardest to 
prevent the arrangement, Mr. Granger contrived that he and Clarissa 
should walk side by side, and that Mr. Tillott should completely ab- 
sorb his daughter. This the curate was by no means indisposed 
to do; for, if the youthful saint had a weakness, it lay in the direc- 
tion of vanity. He sincerely admired the serious qualities of Miss 
Granger’s mind, and conceived that, blest with such a woman and 
with the free use of her fortune, he might achieve a rare distinction 
for his labours in the fold, to say nothing of placing himself on the 
high-road to a bishopric. Nor was he inclined to think Miss Gran- 
ger indifferent to his own merits, or that the conquest would be by 
any means an impossible one. It was a question of time, he thought ; 
the sympathy between them was too strong not to take some higher 
development. He thought of St. Francis de Sales and Madame de 
Chantal, and fancied himself intrusted with the full guidance of 
Miss Granger’s superior mind. 

They walked across the park to a small gothic gateway, which 
had been made since the close of Marmaduke Lovel’s reign. Just 
outside this stood the new schools, also gothic, and with that bran- 
new aspect against which architecture can do nothing. They would 
be picturesque, perhaps, ten years hence. To-day they had the odour 
of the architect’s drawing-board. 

Beyond the schools there were some twenty cottages, of the same 
modern gothic, each habitation more or less borne down and in a 
manner extinguished by its porch and chimney. If the rooms had 
been in reasonable proportion to the chimneys, the cottages would 
have been mansions ; but gothic chimneys are pleasing objects, and 
the general effect was good. These twenty cottages formed the be- 
ginning of Mr. Granger’s model village—a new Arden, which was 
to arise on this side of the Court. They were for the most part 
inhabited by gardeners and labourers more or less dependent on 
Arden Court, and it had been therefore an easy matter for Miss 
Granger to obtain a certain deference to her wishes from the tenants. 

The inspection of the schools and cottages was rather a tedious 
business. Sophia would not let her companions off with an iota less 
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than the whole thing. Her model pupils were trotted out and ex- 
amined in the Scriptures—always in Kings and Chronicles—and 
evinced a familiarity with the ways of Jezebel and Rehoboam that 
made Clarissa blush at the thought of her own ignorance. Then 
there came an exhibition of plain needlework, excruciatingly sug- 
gestive of impaired eyesight ; then fancy-work, which Miss Granger 
contemplated with a doubtful air, as having a frivolous tendency ; 
and then the schoolmistress’s parlour and kitchen were shown, and 
displayed so extreme a neatness that made one wonder how she 
could ever venture to exist in them; and then the garden, where the 
heels of one’s boots seemed a profanation; and then, the schools 
and schoolhouses being exhausted, there came the cottages. 

How Clarissa’s heart bled for the nice clean motherly women 
who were made to go through their paces for Miss Granger’s glori- 
fication, and were fain to confess that their housekeeping had been 
all a delusion and a snare till that young lady taught them domestic 
economy! How she pitied them as the severe Sophia led the way 
into sacred corners, and lifted the lids of coppers and dustholes, and 
opened cupboard-doors, and once, with an aspect of horror, detected 
an actual cobweb lurking in an angle of the whitewashed wall! Cla- 
rissa could not admire things too much, in order to do away with 
some of the bitterness of that microscopic survey. Then there was 
such cross-examination about church-going, and the shortcomings 
of the absent husbands were so ruthlessly dragged into the light of 
day. The poor wives blushed to own that these had still a lurking 
desire for an occasional social evening at the Coach and Horses, in 
spite of the charms of a gothic chimney, and a porch that was 
massive enough for the dungeon of a medieval fortress. Miss Gran- 
ger and the curate played into each other’s hands, and between the 
two the model villagers underwent a kind of moral dissection. It 
was dreary work altogether ; and Daniel Granger had been guilty of 
more than one yawn before it was all over, even though he had the 
new delight of being near Clarissa all the time. It was finished at 
last. One woman, who in her benighted state had known Miss 
Lovel, had shown herself touched by the sight of her. 

‘You never come anigh me now, miss,’ she said tenderly, ‘though 
I’ve knowed you ever since you was a little girl; and it would do 
my heart good to see your sweet face here once in a way.’ 

‘ You’ve better friends now, you see, Mrs. Rice,’ Clarissa ans- 
wered gently. ‘Icould do so little for you. But I shall be pleased 
to look in upon you now and then.’ 

‘Do’ee, now, miss ; me and my master will be right down glad 
to see you. How ever kind new friends may be,’ this was said with 
a conciliatory curtsey to Miss Granger, ‘ we can’t forget old friends. 
We haven’t forgot your goodness when my boy Bill was laid up with 
the fever, miss, and how you sat beside his bed and read to him.’ 
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It was at this juncture that Sophia espied another cobweb, after 
which the little party left this the last of the cottages, and walked 
back to the park, Daniel Granger still by Clarissa’s side. He did 
not make the faintest allusion to that desperate avowal of the morn- 
ing. He was indeed cruelly ashamed of his precipitation, feeling 
that he had gone the very way to ruin his cause. All that after- 
noon, while his daughter had been peering into coppers and wash- 
ing-tubs and dustholes, he had been meditating upon the absurdity 
of his conduct, and hating himself for his folly. He was not a man 
who suffered from a mean opinion of his own merits. On the con- 
trary, in all the ordinary commerce of life he fancied himself more 
than the equal of the best among his fellow-men. He had never 
wished himself other than what he was, or mistrusted his own judg- 
ment, or doubted that he, Daniel Granger, was a very important 
atom in the scheme of creation. But in this case it was different. 
He knew himself to be a grave middle-aged man, with none of those 
attributes that might have qualified him to take a young woman’s 
heart by storm; and as surely as he knew this, he also knew him- 
self to be passionately in love. All the happiness of his future life 
depended on this girl who walked by his side, with her pale calm 
face and deep hazel eyes. If she should refuse him, all would be 
finished for him. He had dreamed his dream, and life could never 
any more be what it had been for him. The days were past in which 
he himself had been all-sufficient for his own happiness. But, though 
he was angry with himself for that hasty betrayal of his feelings, he 
did not altogether despair. It is not easy to reduce a man of his 
age and character to the humble level of a despairing lover. He 
had so much to bestow, and could not separate himself in his own 
mind from those rich gifts of fortune which went along with him. 
No, there was every chance of ultimate success, he thought, in spite 
of his rashness of that morning. He had only to teach himself 
patience—to bide his time. 


CuHapPTEeR XXI. 


VERY FAR GONE. 


Ir was a little after six when they came to the gateway of the 
Court, at which point Mr. Tillott made his adieux. Mr. Granger would 
have been very glad to ask him to dinner, had he not promised Mr. 
Lovel that they would be quite alone; so he made up for any appa- 
rent inhospitality towards the curate by a hearty invitation for the 
following Sunday. 

There was nearly an hour and a half before dinner; but Sophia 
carried off her guest to her own rooms at once, for the revision of 
her toilet, and detained her in those upper regions until just before 
the ringing of the second bell, very much to the aggravation of Mr. 
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Granger, who paced the long drawing-room in dismal solitude, wait- 
ing for Mr. Lovel’s arrival. 

In her own rooms Miss Granger became a shade more gracious 
to Clarissa. The exhibition of her sanctwm sanctorum was always 
pleasing to her. It was the primmest of apartments, half study, 
half office; and Sophia, one of whose proudest boasts was of her 
methodical habits, here displayed herself in full force. It seemed 
as if she had inherited all the commercial faculties of her father, and 
having no other outlet for this mercantile genius, was fain to expend 
her gifts upon the petty details of a woman’s life. Never had Clarissa 
seen such a writing-table, with so many pigeon-holes for the classi- 
fication of documents, and such ranges of drawers with Brahma locks. 
Miss Granger might have carried on a small banking business with 
less paraphernalia than she employed in the conduct of her house- 
keeping and philanthropy. 

‘Tam my own housekeeper,’ she told Clarissa triumphantly, ‘and 
know the consumption of this large establishment to an ounce. 
There is no stint of anything, of course. The diet in the servants’ 
hall is on the most liberal scale, but there is no waste. Every cin- 
der produced in the house is sifted; every candle we burn has been 
in stock a twelvemonth. I could not pretend to teach my cottagers 
economy if I did not practise it myself. I rule everything by the 
doctrine of averages—so much consumed in one month, so much 
necessarily required in another; and I reduce everything to figures. 
Figures cannot deceive, as I tell Mrs. Plumptree, my cook, when she 
shows me a result that I cannot understand or accept. And there 
are my books.’ 

Miss Granger waved her hand towards a row of most uncom- 
promising-looking volumes of the ledger or day-book species. The 
delight which she displayed in these things was something curious 
to behold. Every small charity Miss Granger performed, every 
shortcoming of the recipients thereof, was recorded in those inexor- 
able volumes. She had a book for the record of the church-going, 
a book for the plain needlework, and was wont to freeze the young 
blood of her school-children by telling them at the end of the year 
how many inches of cambric frilling they had hemmed, and how many 
times they had missed afternoon service. To them she appeared 
an awful supernatural creature—a kind of prophetess, sent upon earth 
for their correction and abasement. 

On a solid ecclesiastical-looking oak table in one of the windows 
Miss Granger had a row of brass-bound money-boxes, inscribed, ‘ For 
the Home Mission,’ ‘ For the Extra Curate Society,’ and so on— 
boxes into which Miss Granger’s friends and visitors were expected 
to drop their mite. Clarissa felt that if she had been laden down 
with shillings, she could not for her very life have approached those 
formidable boxes to drop one in under Miss Granger’s ken; but, of 
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course, this was a morbid fancy. On another table there were little 
piles of material for plain work ;-so prim, so square, so geometrically 
precise, that Clarissa thought the flannel itself looked cold—a hard, 
fibrous, cruel fabric, that could never be of use to mortal flesh except 
as an irritant. 

Miss Granger’s bed-room and dressing-room were like Miss Gran- 
ger’s morning-room. No frivolous medizvalism here, no dainty up- 
holsterer’s work in many-coloured woods, but solid mahogany, relieved 
by solemn draperies of drab damask, in a style that the wise Sophia 
called unpretentious. The chief feature in one room was a sewing- 
machine that looked like a small church organ, and in the other a 
monster medicine-chest, from the contents of which Miss Granger 
dealt out doses of her own concoction to her parishioners. Both of 
these objects she showed to Clarissa with pride, but the medicine- 
chest was evidently the favourite. 

Having improved the time after this manner till twenty minutes 
past seven, with a very brief interval devoted to the duties of the 
toilet, the two young ladies went down to the drawing-room, where 
the lamps were lighted, and Mr. Lovel just arrived. 

That gentleman had the honour of taking Miss Granger in to 
dinner, and did his utmost to render himself agreeable to her in a 
quiet undemonstrative way, and to take the gauge of her mental 
powers. She received his attentions graciously enough—indeed it 
would not have been easy for any one to be ungracious to Marma- 
duke Lovel when he cared to please—but he could see very clearly 
that she suspected the state of affairs, and would be, to the last de- 
gree, antagonistic to his own and his daughter’s interests. He saw 
how close a watch she kept upon her father all through the dinner, 
and how her attention was distracted every now and then when he 
was talking to Clarissa. 

‘It is only natural that she should set her face against the busi- 
ness,’ he said to himself; ‘no woman in her position could be ex- 
pected to act otherwise ; but it strikes me that Granger is not a man 
likely to be influenced by domestic opposition. He is the kind of 
man to take his own way, I fancy, in defiance of an opposing uni- 
verse—a very difficult man to govern. He seems over head and 
ears in love, however, and it will be Clarissa’s own fault if she doesn’t 
do what she likes with him. Heaven grant she may prove reason- 
able! Most women would be enchanted with such an opportunity, 
but with a raw schoolgirl there is no knowing. And that fellow 
Fairfax’s influence may work against us, in spite of her protestations 
last night.’ 

This was the gist of Mr. Lovel’s disjointed musings during the 
progress of the dinner ; but he took care not to neglect Miss Granger 
even for a moment, and he gave her very little time to listen to her 
father’s conversation with Clarissa. 
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The dinner ceremonial was performed in a manner which seemed 
perfection, even to the fastidious taste of Marmaduke Lovel. There 
was not the faintest indication of ostentation. Daniel Granger’s 
father had been rich before him; he had been born in the commer- 
cial purple, as it were, and none of these things were new to him. 
Before the Arden-Court days he had occupied a handsome modern 
country house southward, near Doncaster. He had only expanded 
his style of living after the purchase of the Court, that was all. He 
had good taste too, and a keen sense of the incongruous. He did 
not affect the orchids and frivolous floral decorations, the fragile 
fairy-like glass, with which Lady Laura Armstrong brightened her 
dinner-table ; but, on the other hand, his plate, of which he exhi- 
bited no vulgar profusion, was in the highest art, the old Indian china 
dinner-service scarcely less costly than solid silver, and the heavy 
diamond-cut glass, with gold emblazonment of crest and monogram, 
worthy to be exhibited behind the glazed doors of a cabinet. There 
was no such abomination as gas in the state chambers of Arden 
Court. Innumerable candles, in antique silver candelabra, gave a 
subdued brightness to the dining-room. More candles, in sconces 
against the walls, and two pairs of noble moderator-lamps, on bronze 
and ormolu pedestals six feet high, lighted the drawing-room. In 
the halls and corridors there was the same soft glow of lamplight. 
Only in kitchens and out offices and stables was the gas permitted 
to blaze merrily for the illumination of cooks and scullions, grooms 
and helpers. 

Miss Granger only lingered long enough to trifle with a cluster 
of purple hothouse grapes before giving the signal for withdrawal. 
Her father started up to open the dining-room door, with a little 
sudden sigh. He had had Clarissa all to himself throughout the 
dinner, and had been very happy, talking about things that were 
commonplace enough in themselves, but finding a perfect content- 
ment in the fact that he was talking to her, that she listened to 
him and smiled upon him graciously, with a sweet self-possession 
that put him quite at his ease. She had recovered from that awk- 
ward scene of the morning, and had settled in her own mind that 
the business was rather absurd than serious. She had only to take 
care that Mr. Granger never had any second opportunity for in- 
dulging in such folly. 

He held the door open as Clarissa and his daughter went out 
of the room—held it till that slim girlish figure had vanished at the 
end of the corridor, and then came back to his seat with another 
sigh. 

‘ Very far gone,’ Mr. Lovel thought, smiling ever so little, as 
he bent over his claret-glass, pretending to admire the colour of the 
wine. 

It was really wonderful. That vague dream which had grown 
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out of Lady Laura’s womanly hints, that pleasant phantom which 
she had conjured up in Mr. Lovel’s mental vision a month or two 
ago, in the midsummer afternoon, had made itself into a reality so 
quickly as to astound a man too Horatian in his philosophy to be 
easily surprised. The fish was such a big one to be caught so 
easily—without any exercise of those subtle manceuvres and Machi- 
avellian artifices in which the skilful angler delights—nay, to pounce 
open-eyed upon the hook, and swallow it bodily! 

Mr. Granger filled his glass with such a nervous hand, that half 
the claret he poured out ran upon the shining oak table. He wiped 
up the spilt wine clumsily enough, with a muttered denunciation of 
his own folly, and then made a feeble effort to talk about indifferent 
things. 

It was no use; with every appearance of courtesy and interest 
Mr. Lovel contrived not to help him. One subject after another 
fell flat: the state of the Conservative party, the probability of a 
war—there is always a probability of war somewhere, according to 
after-dinner politicians —the aspect of the country politically and 
agriculturally, and so on. No, it was no use; Daniel Granger broke 
down altogether at last, and thought it best to unbosom himself. 

‘There is something that I think you have a right to know, 
Mr. Lovel,’ he said, in an awkward hesitating way; ‘ something 
which I should scarcely like you to learn from your daughter’s lips, 
should she think it worth her while to mention it, before you have 
heard it from mine. The fact is, in plain English’—he was playing 
with his dessert-knife as he spoke, and seemed to be debating within 
himself whereabouts upon the dining-table he should begin the carv- 
ing of his name—‘ the fact is, I made an abject fool of myself this 
morning. I love your daughter—and told her so.’ 

Mr. Lovel gave a little start, the faintest perceptible movement, 
expressive of a gentle astonishment. 

‘I need hardly tell you that you have taken me entirely by 
surprise,’ he said in his quietest tone. 

‘Of course not. People always are surprised when a man of 
my age presumes to fall in love with a beautiful girl of eighteen or 
twenty. If I were to marry some worn-out woman of fashion, some 
battered widow, steeped to the lips in the worst worldly experience, 
every one would call the match the most suitable thing possible. 
But if a man of fifty ventures to dream a brighter dream, he is con- 
demned at once for a fool.’ 

‘Pardon me, my dear Granger; I have no idea of looking at 
things in that light. I only remark that you surprise me, as you 
no doubt surprised my daughter by any avowal you may have made 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes; and, I fear, disgusted her still more. I daresay I did 
my cause all the harm that it was possible to do it.’ 
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‘I must own that you were precipitate,’ Mr. Lovel answered, 
with his quiet smile. He felt as if he had been talking to a school- 
boy. In his own words the man was so ‘ very far gone.’ 

‘TI shall know how to be more careful in future, if not wiser; but 
I suffered myself to be carried away by impulse this morning. It was 
altogether unworthy of—of my time of life.’ This was said rather 
bitterly. ‘Frankly, now, Mr. Lovel: if in the future I were able to 
gain some hold upon your daughter’s affection—without that I would 
do nothing, no, so help me heaven, however passionately I might 
love her ; if I could—if, in spite of the difference of our ages, I could 
win her heart— would you be in any way antagonistic to such a 
marriage ?’ 

‘On the contrary, my dear Granger.’ Mr. Lovel had already 
something of the tone of a father-in-law. ‘Slight as our actual 
acquaintance has been, I think I know the estimable qualities of 
your character well enough from other sources to be able to say 
that such a marriage would be eminently pleasing to me. Nor is 
this all. I mean to be perfectly candid with you, Granger. My 
daughter and myself have both an almost romantic attachment to 
this place, and I freely own that it would be very delightful to me 
to see her mistress of her old home. But, at the same time, I give 
you my honour that nothing would induce me to govern her choice 
by the smallest exercise of parental influence. If you can win her, 
win her, and my best wishes shall go with your woving; but I will 
utter no word to persuade her to be your wife.’ 

‘I respect you for that resolution ; I think I should have asked 
you to be neutral, if you hadn’t said as much. I couldn’t stand the 
idea of a wife driven into my arms by fatherly coercion. I suppose 
such things are done in modern society. No, I must win my trea- 
sure myself, or not at all. I have everything against me, no doubt, 
except a rival. There is no fear of that, is there, Lovel ?’ 

‘ Not the slightest. Clarissa is the merest schoolgirl. Her visit 
to Lady Laura Armstrong was her first glimpse of the world. No, 
Granger, you have the field all before you. It must go hard with 
you if you do not emerge from the struggle as a conqueror. And 
you strike me as a man not given to succumb.’ 

‘TI never yet set myself to do a thing which I didn’t accomplish 
in the long run,’ answered Mr. Granger ; ‘ but then I never set my- 
self to win a woman’s heart. My wife and I came together easily 
enough— in the way of business, as I may say—and liked each other 
well enough, and I regretted her honestly when she was gone, poor 
soul! but that was all. Iwas never “in love” till I knew your 
daughter ; never understood the meaning of the phrase. Of all the 
accidents that might have happened to me, this is the most sur- 
prising to myself, believe me. I can never make an end of wonder- 
ing at my own folly.’ 
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‘I do not know why you should call it a folly. You are only in 
the very middle of a man’s life; you have a fortune that exempts 
you from all care and labour, and of course at the same time leaves 
you more or less without occupation. Your daughter will marry and 
leave you in a year or two, no doubt. Without some new tie your 
future existence must needs be very empty.’ 

‘T have felt that; but only since I have loved your daughter.’ 

This was all. The men came in with coffee, and put an end to 
all ccafidential converse ; after which Mr. Granger seemed very glad 
to go back to the drawing-room, where Clarissa was playing a 
mazurka ; while Sophia sat before a great frame, upon which some 
splendid achievement in Berlin woolwork, that was to be the glory of 
an approaching charity bazaar, was rapidly advancing towards comple- 
tion. The design was a group of dogs, after Landseer, and Miss 
Granger was putting in the pert black nose of a Skye-terrier as the 
gentlemen entered. The two ladies were as far apart as they well 
could be in the spacious room, and had altogether an inharmonious 
air, Mr. Granger thought; but then he was nervously anxious that 
these two should become friends. 

He went straight to the piano, and seated himself near Clarissa, 
almost with the air of having a right to take that place. 

‘ Pray, go on playing,’ he said; ‘that seems very pretty music. 
I am no judge, and I don’t pretend to care for that classical music 
which every one talks about nowadays, but I know what pleases me.’ 

The evening was not an especially gay one; but it seemed plea- 
sant enough to Mr. Granger, and he found himself wondering at its 
brevity. He showed Clarissa some of his favourite pictures. His 
collection of modern art was a fine one—not large, but very perfect 
in its way, and he was delighted to see her appreciation of his trea- 
sures. Here at least was a point upon which they might sympathise. 
He had been a good deal worried by Sophia’s obtuseness upon all 
artistic matters. 

Mr. Lovel was not very sorry when the fly from the Arden Inn 
was announced, and it was time to go home. The pictures were 
fine, no doubt, and the old house was beautiful in its restored splen- 
dour; but the whole business jarred upon Marmaduke Lovel’s sensi- 
tive nerves just a little, in spite of the sudden realisation of that 
vague dream of his. This place might be his daughter’s home, and 
he return to it, but not as its master. The day of his glory was 
. gone. He was doubtful if he should even care to inhabit that house 
as his daughter’s guest. He had to remind himself of the desperate 
condition of his own circumstances before he could feel duly grateful 
to Providence for his daughter’s subjugation of Daniel Granger. 

He was careful to utter no word about her conquest on the way 
home, or during the quarter of an hour Clarissa spent with him be- 
fore going to her room. 
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‘You look pale and tired, my child,’ he said, with a sympathetic 
air, turning over the leaves of a book as he spoke. 

‘The day was rather fatiguing, papa,’ his daughter answered 
listlessly, ‘and Miss Granger is a tiring person. She is so strong- 
minded, that she makes one feel weak and helpless by the mere force 
of contrast.’ 

‘Yes, she is a tiring person, certainly; but I think I had the 
worst of her at dinner and in the evening.’ 

‘But there was all the time before dinner, papa. She showed 
us her cottages—O, how I pitied the poor people! though I daresay 
she is kind to them, in her way; but imagine any one coming in 
here and opening all our cupboards, and spying out cobwebs, and 
giving a little shriek at the discovery of a new loaf in our larder. 
She found out that one of her model cottagers had been eating new 
bread. She said it gave her quite a revulsion of feeling. And then 
when we went home she showed me her account-books and her 
medicine-chest. It was very tiring.’ 

‘Poor child! and this young woman will have Arden Court some 
day—unless her father should marry again.’ 

Clarissa’s pale face flamed with sudden crimson. 

‘Which he is pretty sure to do, sooner or later,’ continued Mr. 
Lovel, with an absent meditative air, as of a man who discusses the 
most indifferent subject possible. ‘I hope he may. It would be a 
pity for sucha place to fall into such hands. She would make it a 
phalanstery, a nest for Dorcas societies and callow curates.’ 

‘ But if she does good with her money, papa, what more could 
one wish ?’ 

‘I don’t believe that she would do much good. There is a 
pinched hard look about the lower part of her face which makes me 
fancy she is mean. I believe she would hoard her money, and make 
a great talk and fuss about nothing. Yes, I hope Granger will marry 
again. The house is very fine, isn’t it, since its renovation ?’ 

‘It is superb, papa. Dearly as I loved the place, I did not 
think it could be made so beautiful.’ ' 

‘Yes, and everything has been done in good taste, too,’ Mr. 
Lovel went on, in rather a querulous tone. ‘I did not expect to 
see that. But of course a man of that kind has only to put himself 
into the hands of a first-class architect, and if he is lucky enough to 
select an architect with an artistic mind, the thing is done. All the 
rest is merely a question of money. Good heavens, what a shabby 
sordid hole this room looks, after the place we have come from !’ 

The room was not so bad as to merit that look of angry disgust 
with which Mr. Lovel surveyed it. Curtains and carpet were some- 
thing the worse for wear, the old-fashioned furniture was a little 
sombre; but the rich binding of the books and a rare old bronze here 
and there redeemed it from commonness—poor jetsam and flotsam 
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from the wreck of the great house, but enough to give some touch of 
elegance to meaner things. 

“O, papa,’ Clarissa cried reproachfully, ‘the room is very nice, 
and we have been peaceful and happy in it. Idon’t suppose all the 
splendour of Arden would have made us much happier. Those ex- 
ternal things make so little difference.’ 

She thought of those evenings at Hale Castle, when George 
Fairfax had abandoned her to pay duty to his betrothed, and of the 
desolation of spirit that had come upon her in the midst of those 
brilliant surroundings. 

Her father paced the little room as if it had been a den, and 
answered her philosophic remonstrance with an exclamation of con- 
tempt. 

‘ That’s rank nonsense, Clarissa—copybook morality, which no- 
body im his heart ever believes. External things make all the dif- 
ference—except when a man is writhing in physical pain perhaps. 
External things make the difference between a king and a beggar. 
Do you suppose that man Granger is no happier for the possession 
of Arden Court—of those pictures of his? Why, every time he looks 
at a Frith ora Millais he feels a little thrill of triumph, as he says to 
himself ‘‘ And that is mine.” There is a sensuous delight in beau- 
tiful surroundings which will remain to a man whose heart is dead 
to every other form of pleasure. I suppose that is why the Popes 
were such patrons of art in days gone by. It was the one legitimate 
delight left to them. Do you imagine it is no pleasure to dine 
every night as that man dines? no happiness to feel the sense of 
security about the future which he feels every morning? Great God, 
when I think of his position and of mine !’ 

Never before had he spoken so freely to his daughter; never 
had he so completely revealed the weakness of his mind. 

She was sorry for him, and forbore to utter any of those femi- 
nine commonplaces by which she might have attempted to bring 
him to a better frame of mind. She had tact enough to divine that 
he was best left to himself—left to struggle out of this grovelling 
state by some effort of his own, rather than to be dragged from the 
slough of despond by moral violence of hers. 

He dismissed her presently with a brief good-night ; but lying 
awake nearly two hours afterwards, she heard him pass her door on 
the way to his room. He too was wakeful, therefore, and full of 
care. - 


Cuaprer XXII. 
TAKING THE PLEDGE. 


Cuarissa had a visitor next day. She was clipping and trim- 
ming the late roses in the bright autumnal afternoon, when Lady 
Laura Armstrong’s close carriage drove up to the gate, with my 
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lady inside it, in deep mourning. The visit was unexpected, and 
startled Clarissa a little, with a sensation that was not all pleasure. 
She could scarcely be otherwise than glad to see so kind a friend ; 
but there were reasons why the advent of any one from Hale Castle 
should be somewhat painful to her. That meeting with George 
Fairfax by the churchyard had never been quite out of her mind 
since it happened. His looks and his words had haunted her per- 
petually, and now she was inclined to ascribe Lady Laura’s coming 
to some influence of his. She had a guilty feeling, as if she had 
indeed tried to steal Lady Geraldine’s lover. 

Lady Laura greeted her with all the old cordiality, and there 
was a relief in that; and Clarissa’s face, which had been very pale 
when she opened the gate to admit her visitor, brightened a little 
as my lady kissed her. 

‘ My dear child, I am so glad to see you again!’ exclaimed my 
lady. ‘Iam not supposed to stir outside the Castle in all this 
dreary week. Poor papa is to be buried to-morrow; but I wanted 
so much to see you on a most important business ; so I ordered the 
brougham and drove here, with the blinds down all the way, so that 
no one might see me; and I’m sure, Clary, you won’t think that I 
feel papa’s loss any less because I come to see you just now. But 
I declare you are looking as pale and wan as any of us at Hale. 
You have not recovered that dreadful shock yet.’ 

‘It was indeed a dreadful shock, dear Lady Laura,’ said Cla- 
rissa ; and then in a less steady tone she went on: ‘ Lady Geraldine 
is better, I hope ?’ , 

‘ Geraldine is what she always is, Clary—a marvel of calmness. 
And yet I know she feels this affliction very deeply. She was papa’s 
favourite, you know, and had a most extraordinary influence over 
him. He was so proud of her, poor dear !’ ' 

‘Won’t you come into the house, Lady Laura ?’ 

‘ By and by, just to pay my respects to your papa. But we’ll 
stay in the garden for the present, please, dear. I have something 
most particular to say to you.’ 

Clarissa’s heart beat a little quicker. This most particular some- 
thing was about George Fairfax, she felt very sure of that. 

‘I am going to be quite candid with you, Clary,’ Lady Laura 
began presently, when they were in a narrow walk sheltered by hazel 
bushes, the most secluded bit of the garden. ‘I shall treat you just 
as if you were a younger sister of my own. I think I have almost 
a right to do that; for I’m sure I love you as much as if you were 
my sister.’ 

And here Lady Laura’s plump little black-gloved hand squeezed 
Clarissa’s tenderly. 

‘You have been all goodness to me,’ the girl answered; ‘I can 
never be too grateful to you.’ 
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‘Nonsense, Clary; I will not have that word gratitude spoken 
between us. I only want you to understand that I am sincerely 
attached to you, and that I am the last person in the world to hold 
your happiness lightly. And now, dearest child, tell me the truth 
—you have seen George Fairfax since you left Hale ?’ 

Clarissa flushed crimson. To be asked for the truth, as if, 
under any circumstances, she would have spoken anything less than 
truth about George Fairfax! And yet that unwonted guilty feeling 
clung to her, and she was not a little ashamed to confess that she 
had seen him. 

‘Yes, Lady Laura.’ 

‘I thought so. I was sure of it. He came here on the very 
day you left—-the day which was to have been his wedding- 
day.’ 

‘It was on that evening I saw him; but he did not come to 
this house. I was sitting outside the churchyard sketching when I 
saw him.’ 

‘He did not come to the house—no; but he came to Arden on 
purpose to see you,’ Lady Laura answered eagerly. ‘I am sure of 
that.’ 

Unhappily Clarissa could not deny the fact. He had told her 
only too plainly that he had come to Arden determined to see 
her. 

‘Now, Clary, let us be perfectly frank. Before my sister Geral- 
dine came to Hale, I told you that the attachment between her and 
George Fairfax was‘one oflong standing ; that I was sure her happi- 
ness was involved in the matter, and how rejoiced I was at the turn 
things had taken. I told you all this, Clary; but I did not tell you 
that in the years we had known him Mr. Fairfax had been wild and 
unsteady ; that, while always more or less devoted to Geraldine, he 
had had attachments elsewhere—unacknowledged attachments of no 
very creditable nature ; such affairs as one only hears of by a side- 
wind, as it were. How much Geraldine may have known of this, I 
cannot tell. I heard the scandals, naturally enough, through Fred ; 
but she may have heard very little. I said nothing of this to you, 
Clarissa ; it was not necessary that I should say anything to depre- 
ciate the character of my future brother-in-law, and of a man I reall 
liked.’ [ 

‘ Of course not,’ faltered Clarissa. 

‘ Of course not. I was only too happy to find that George had 
become a reformed person, and that he had declared himself so soon 
after the change in his fortunes. I was convinced that Geraldine 
loved him, and that she could only be really happy as his wife. I 
am convinced of that still; but I know that nothing on earth could 
induce her to marry him if she had the faintest doubt of his thorough 
devotion to herself.’ 
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‘I hope that she may never have occasion to doubt that, Lady 
Laura,’ answered Clarissa. It was really all she could find to say 
under the circumstances. 

‘I hope not, and I think not, Clary. He has been attached to 
my sister so long—he proposed to her in such a deliberate manner 
—that I can scarcely imagine he would prove really inconstant. But 
I know that he is a slave to a pretty face, and fatally apt to be ruled 
by the impulse of the moment. It would be very hard now, Clary, 
if some transient fancy of that kind were to ruin the happiness of 
two lives—would it not, my dear ?’ 

‘It would be very hard.’ 

‘O, Clarissa, do pray be candid. You must understand what I 
mean. That wretched man has been making love to you ?” 

‘You ought not to ask me such a question, Lady Laura,’ ans- 
wered Clarissa, sorely perplexed by this straight attack. ‘ You must 
know that I should respect Lady Geraldine’s position—that I should 
be incapable of forgetting her claims upon Mr. Fairfax. Whatever 
he may have seid to me has been the merest folly. He knows that 
I consider it in that light, and I have refused ever to see him again 
if I can possibly help it.’ 

‘ That’s right, dear!’ cried Lady Laura, with a pleased look. ‘I 
knew that you would come out of this business well, in spite of every- 
thing. Of course you can care nothing for this foolish fellow; but 
I know Geraldine’s sensitive nature so well, and that if she had an 
inkling of this conduct of George’s, the whole thing would be off for 
ever—an attachment of many years’ standing, think of that, Clary ! 
Now I want you to promise me that, come what may, you will give 
Mr. Fairfax no encouragement. Without encouragement this foolish 
fancy will die out very quickly. Of course, if it were possible you 
could care for him, I would not come here to ask you such a thing as 
this. You would have a right to consider your own happiness before 
my sister’s. But as that is out of the question, and the man is 
almost a stranger to you—’ 

‘Out of the question—almost a stranger.’ Clarissa remem- 
bered that night in the railway carriage, and it seemed to her as if 
she and George Fairfax had never been strangers. 

‘It is so easy for you to give me this promise. Tell me now, 
Clary dear, that you will not have anything to say to him, if he 
should contrive to see you again.’ 

‘I will not, Lady Laura.’ 

‘Is that a promise, now, Clarissa ?’ 

‘A most sacred promise.’ 

Laura Armstrong kissed her young friend in ratification of the 
vow. 

‘You are a dear generous-minded girl,’ she said, ‘and I feel as 
if I had saved my sister’s happiness by this bold course. And now 
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tell me what you have been doing since you left us. Have you seen 
anything more of the Grangers ?’ 

Questioned thus, Clarissa was fain to give her friend some slight 
account of her day at Arden. 

‘It must have affected you very much to see the old place. Ah, 
Clary, it is you who ought to be mistress there, instead of Miss 
Granget !’ 

Clarissa blushed, remembering that awkward avowal of Daniel 
Granger’s. 

‘Tam not fit to be mistress of such a place,’ she said. ‘I could 
never manage things as Miss Granger does.’ 

‘Not in that petty way, perhaps. I should not care to see you 
keeping accounts and prying into grocery-lists as she does. You 
would govern your house on a grander scale. I should like to see 
you the owner of a great house.’ 

‘ That isa thing you are never likely to see, Lady Laura.’ 

‘I am not so sure ofthat. I have an idea that there is a great 
fortune lying at your feet, if you would only stoop to pick itup. But 
girls are so foolish ; they never know what is really for their happi- 
ness ; and if by any chance there should happen to be some passing 
folly, some fancy of the moment, to come between them and good 
fortune, everything is lost.’ 

She looked at Clarissa closely as she said this. The girl’s face 
had been changing from red to pale throughout the interview. She 
was very pale now, but quite self-possessed, and had left off blush- 
ing. Had she not given her promise—pledged away her freedom 
of action with regard to George Fairfax—and thus made an end of 
everything between them? She felt very calm, but she felt as if 
she had made a sacrifice. As for Daniel Granger, any reference to 
him and his admiration for her touched upon the regions of the ab- 
surd. Nothing—no friendly manceuvring of Lady Laura’s, no selfish 
desires of her father’s—could ever induce her to listen for a moment 
to any proposition from that quarter. 

She asked her visitor to go into the house presently, in order to 
put an end to the conversation ; and Lady Laura went in to say a 
few words to Mr. Lovel. They were very melancholy words—all 
about the dead and his innumerable virtues—which seemed really at 
this stage of his history to have been alloyed by no human frailty or 
shortcoming. Mr. Lovel was sympathetic to the last degree—sighed 
in unison with his visitor, and brushed some stray drops of moisture 
from his own eyelids when Lady Laura wept. And then he went 
out to the carriage with my lady, and saw her drive away, with the 
blinds discreetly lowered as before. 

‘ What did she come about, Clarissa?’ he asked his daughter, 
while they were going back to the house. 

‘Only to see me, papa.’ 
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‘Only to see you! She must have had something very im- 
portant to say to you, I should think, or she would scarcely have 
come at such a time.’ 

He glanced at his daughter sharply as he said this, but did not 
question her farther, though he would have liked to do so.. He had 
a shrewd suspicion that this visit of Lady Laura’s bore some refer- 
ence to George Fairfax. Had there been a row at the Castle, he 
wondered ? and had my lady come to bully her protégée ? 

‘I don’t suppose they would show her much mercy if she stood 
in the way of their schemes,’ he said to himself. ‘His brother’s 
death makes this young Fairfax a very decent match. The property 
must be worth five or six thousand a year—five or six thousand. I 
wonder what Daniel Granger’s income is? Nearer fifty thousand 
than five, if I may believe what I have been told.’ 


Mr. Granger and his daughter called at Mill Cottage next day; 
the fair Sophia with a somewhat unwilling aspect, though she was 
decently civil to Mr. and Miss Lovel. Her father had brought her 
to look at some of Clarissa’s sketches, he told his friends. 

‘I want her to take more interest in landscape art, Mr. Lovel,’ 
he said, ‘and I think your daughter's example may inspire her. 
Miss Lovel seems to me to have a real genius for landscape. I saw 
some studies of ferns and underwood that she had done at Hale— 
full of freedom and of feeling. Sophia doesn’t draw badly, but she 
wants feeling.’ 

The young lady thus coldly commended gave her head rather a 
supercilious toss as she replied, 

‘You must remember that I have higher duties than sketching, 
papa,’ she said; ‘I cannot devote all my existence to ferns and 
blackberry-bushes.’ 

*O, yes, of course ; you’ve your schools, and that kind of thing; 
but you might give more time to art than you do, especially if you 
left the management of the house more to Mrs. Plumtree. I think 
you waste time and energy upon details.’ 

‘I hope I know my duty as mistress of a large establishment, 
papa, and that I shall never feel the responsibility of administering 
a large income any less than I do at present. It would be a bad 
thing for you if I became careless of your interests in order to roam 
about sketching toadstools and blackberry-bushes.’ 

Mr. Granger looked as if he were rather doubtful upon this point, 
but it was evidently wisest not to push the discussion too far. 

‘ Will you be so kind as to show us your portfolio, Miss Lovel?’ 
he asked. 

‘ Of course she will,’ answered her father promptly ; ‘ she will only 
be too happy to exhibit her humble performances to Miss Granger. 
Bring your drawing-book, Clary.’ 
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Clarissa would have given the world to refuse. A drawing-book 
is in some measure a silent confidante. She did not know how far 
her random sketches—some of them mere vagabondage of the pen- 
cil, jotted down half unconsciously—might betray the secrets of her 
inner life to the cold eyes of Miss Granger. 

‘I'd better bring down my finished drawings, papa; those that 
were mounted for you at Belforet,’ she said. 

‘ Nonsense, child; Mr. Granger wants to see your rough sketches, 
not those stiff schoolgirl things, which I suppose were finished by 
your drawing-master. Bring that book you are always scribbling in. 
The girl has a kind of passion for art,’ said Mr. Lovel, rather fret- 
fully; ‘she is seldom without a pencil in her hand. What are you 
looking for, Clarissa, in that owlish way? ‘There’s your book on 
that table.’ 

He pointed to the volume—Clarissa’s other self and perpetual 
companion—the very book she had been sketching in when George 
Fairfax surprised her by the churchyard wall. There was no help 
for it, no disobeying that imperious finger of her father’s; so she 
brought the book and laid it meekly open before Sophia Granger. 

The father and daughter turned over the leaves together. It 
was a book of ‘ bits:’ masses of foliage, bramble, and bird’s-nest ; 
here the head of an animal, there the profile of a friend; anon a bit 
of still life; a vase of flowers, with the arabesqued drapery of a cur- 
tain for a background; everywhere the evidence of artistic feeling 
and a practised hand, everywhere a something much above a school- 
girl’s art. 

Miss Granger looked through the leaves with an icy air. She 
was obliged to say ‘ Very pretty,’ or ‘ Very clever,’ once in a way; 
but this cold praise evidently cost her a severe effort. Not so her 
father. He was interested in every page, and criticised everything 
with a real knowledge of what he was talking about, which made 
Clarissa feel that he was at least no pretender as to the love of art ; 
that he was not a man who bought pictures merely because he was 
rich and it was the right thing to do. 

They came presently to the pages Clarissa had covered at Hale 
Castle—bits of familiar landscape, glimpses of still-life in the Castle 
rooms, and lightly-touched portraits of the Castle guests. There was 
one head that appeared very much oftener than others, and Clarissa 
felt herself blushing a deeper red every time Mr. Granger paused to 
contemplate this particular likeness. 

He lingered longer over each of these sketches, with rather a 
puzzled air, and though the execution of these heads was very 
spirited, he forbore to praise. 

‘ There is one face here that I see a good deal of, Miss Lovel,’ 
he said at last. ‘I think it is Mr. Fairfax, is it not ?’ 

Clarissa looked at a profile of George Fairfax dubiously. 
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‘ Yes, I believe I meant that for Mr. Fairfax ; his is a very easy 
face to draw, much easier than Lady Geraldine’s, though her features 
are so regular. All my portraits of her are failures.’ 

‘I have only seen one attempt at Lady Geraldine’s portrait in 
this book, Miss Lovel,’ said Sophia. 

‘I have some more on loose sheets of paper, somewhere; and 
then I generally destroy my failures, if they are quite hopeless.’ 

‘ Mr. Fairfax would be quite flattered if he could see how often 
you have sketched him,’ Sophia continued blandly. 

Clarissa thought of the leaf'George Fairfax had cut out of her 
drawing-book ; a recollection which did not serve to diminish her 
embarrassment. 

‘I daresay Mr. Fairfax is quite vain enough without any flattery 
of that kind,’ said Mr. Lovel. ‘And now that you have exhibited 
your rough sketches, you can bring those mounted drawings, if you 
like, Clarissa.’ 

This was a signal for the closing of the book, which Clarissa 
felt was intended for her relief. She put the volume back upon the 
little side-table from which she had taken it, and ran upstairs to fetch 
her landscapes. These Miss Granger surveyed in the same cold 
tolerant manner with which she had surveyed the sketch-book—the 
manner of a person who could have done much better in that line 
herself, if she had cared to do anything so frivolous. 

After this Mr. Lovel and his daughter called at the Court; and 
the acquaintance between the two families being thus formally in- 
augurated by a dinner and a couple of morning calls, Mr. Granger 
came very often to the Cottage, unaccompanied by the inflexible 
Sophia, who began to feel that her father’s infatuation was not to 
be lessened by any influence of hers, and that she might just as well 
let him take his own way. It was an odious unexpected turn which 
events had taken; but there was no help for it. Her confidential 
maid, Hannah Warman, reminded her of that solemn truth whenever 
she ventured to touch upon this critical subject. 

‘If your pa was a young man, miss, or a man that had admired 
a great many ladies in his time, it would be quite different,’ said the 
astute Warman ; ‘ but never having took notice of any one before, and 
taking such particular notice of this young lady, makes it clear to any 
one that’s got eyes. Depend upon it, miss, it won’t be long before 
he’ll make her an offer; and it isn’t likely she’ll refuse him—not 
with a ruined pa to urge her on!’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Sophia disconsolately. 

‘ And after all, miss, he might have made a worse choice. If 
he were to marry one of those manceuvring middle-aged widows 
we’ve met so often out visiting, you’d have had a regular stepmother, 
that would have taken every bit of power out of your hands, and 
treated you like a child. But Miss Lovel seems a very nice young 
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lady, and being so near your own age will be quite a companion for 
you.’ 

‘I don’t want such a companion. There is no sympathy between 
Miss Lovel and me; you ought to know that, Warman. Her tastes 
tire the very reverse of mine, in every way. It’s not possible we 
can ever get on well together; and if papa marries her, I shall feel 
that he is quite lost to me. Besides, how could I ever have any 
feeling but contempt for a girl who would marry for money? and of 
course Miss Lovel could only marry papa for the sake of his money.’ 

‘It’s done so often nowadays. -And sometimes those matches 
turn out very well—better than some of the love-matches, I’ve heard 
say.’ 

‘It’s no use discussing this hateful business, Warman,’ Miss 
Granger answered haughtily. ‘Nothing could change my opinion.’ 

And in this inflexible manner did Daniel Granger’s daughter set 
her face against the woman he had chosen from among all other 
women for his wife. He felt that it was so, and that there would 
be a hard battle for him to fight in the future between these two 
influences ; but no silent opposition of his daughter’s could weaken 
his determination to win Clarissa Lovel, if she was to be won by 


him. 





SHOT AND SHELL 


Aw ancient Welsh bard—Ap— something or other, I forget what—. 
sings somewhere, that ‘ if the sons of a country only possess courage, 
that country will be ever preéminent among the nations of the earth.’ 
A charming sentiment in the days when it was made use of, doubt- 
less ; and one can imagine the thrill of excitement with which the 
fiery Celts gripped their swords, as they heard it poured out among 
a flood of consonants, after some rude banquet. But, lamentable as 
the confession is, in this nineteenth century of ours, nous avons 
changé tout cela; and courage—in the fighting sense of the word— 
is now no use whatever. 

Without going into a dissertation upon destructive missiles in 
general, which would last as long as a Lapland winter, and be twice 
as dry, we can all recognise the steady march of improvement that 
has taken place in such articles, and feel that, had as much ingenu- 
ity and labour been devoted to the improvement of the human race 
as there has to perfect the engines for its destruction, we should be 
very near the millennium indeed. In the old days missiles were 
much less thought of than men; and listening to stern old Picton’s 
advice to his stormers, ‘ Cold iron, men! trust to your cold iron !’ 
we can picture the bloody hand-to-hand fights, and exhibition of that 
bull-dog ferocity which made Napoleon I. declare that ‘ he’d beaten 
the English half a dozen times, but they wouldn’t know it.’ Now, 
as has been said before, all this is changed; and the fact of bat- 
teries being badly served in action, or the ammunition not coming 
up in time, may shake the mightiest throne in Christendom till it 
totters to the ground. 

In the great European war ended but yesterday we heard little 
of the men in comparison with the guns. One day an account was 
given of the awful execution done by the mitrailleuse; another, a 
telegram tells of the splendid working of the Prussian batteries, or 
of the shortcomings of the French ammunition-train. Amid these 
events, where both success and failure carry their own lessons to 
powers neutral now, but who may be whelmed in war to-morrow, 
some account of our own military establishments and means of pro- 
viding destructive missiles may not prove uninteresting. We have 
four great dépots for the storage of munitions of war, viz. Wool- 
wich, Chatham, Devonport, and Portsmouth ; the last three, how- 
ever, are subordinate to the former, inasmuch as they are only issuing 
stations, whereas Woolwich is a manufacturing one. 

The Royal Arsenal at Woolwich being the nucleus of all our war- 
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like stores, the whole success of any war in which England might 
be engaged would mainly depend upon it ; and it has therefore been 
made as complete as possible, and is so arranged as to admit of 
every ordnance stere which could possibly be required by an army 
in the field being made within its walls. England, unlike many 
foreign military nations, never goes to the trade for her missiles of 
destruction, or, in other words, all shot, shell, small-arm ammuni- 
tion, and even powder, are made by government artisans, working 
in government establishments, and supervised by government offi- 
cials ; and there is little fear of our ever finding in a time of emer- 
gency our shells and cartridges filled with sand, which no doubt 
happened the other day to our neighbours across the Channel. 

The arsenal is dividsd into four great departments: the Royal 
Gun Factory, the Royal Carriage Department, the Laboratory, and 
the Control. In the gun factories our heavy ordnance and field- 
guns are forged, and shot and shell cast; in the carriage depart- 
ment all gun-carriages, general-service wagons, store-carts, and am- 
bulances are made from the raw material, and delivered over to the 
Control department, for issue to the various stations at which they 
may be required. In the Laboratory, all shell and fuses are filled 
and examined, and all experiments connected with explosive material 
carried out. 

The Control is the presiding department of the arsenal. Under 
the orders of the War-office the controller and his staff arrange for 
the due examination of demands for warlike material from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. [It is the controller’s duty to ascertain, 
from returns and other documents, that proper reserves are main- 
tained everywhere, and should any deficiency arise, to replace it at 
once from the stores at his command within the arsenal; or should 
those fail him, to make arrangements for procuring the articles by 
contract. 

When the stores are ready for issue, it is still the duty of the 
Control department to see that they are at once sent off to their 
various destinations either by land or sea ; and considering the num- 
ber of regiments and garrisons that there are at home, who are al- 
ways wanting something, it may well be imagined that this branch 
of the establishment alone is one of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

Entering the arsenal by the main gate, the visitor is at first 
struck by the utterly deserted look of the place: the huge chimneys, 
it is true, are pouring out smoke, and in the air around the peculiar 
rumble and rattle of distant machinery is discernible; but all the 
great departments work with closed doors ; and it is not until en- 
tering the first great door on the right—the Royal Carriage Depart- 
ment—that, standing amid a bewildering haze of whirling lathe- 
bands, with the crash of machinery and the din of hammers ringing 
on every side of him, that a chance visitor can appreciate the fever 
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of industry—to coin an expression—into which he has entered. 
Talk of being bound to the wheel! Every manhere seems a perfect 
Ixion, engaged in perfecting his own instrument of torture ; for big 
wheels of sling carts, medium wheels of gun-carriages, little wheels 
for traversing guns, may each and all be seen here, from the rough 
wood or brass to the almost perfected article. Here are two great 
sideboards of iron, apparently faced by another of the same material. 
Watch the machinery in this three-sided box, as it looks; it is the 
great Moncrieff gun-carriage in embryo. The room on the other side 
is full of these gigantic coffers in every stage of advancement, all 
being finished as fast as skilled labour, steam, and money can finish 
them. If you are a Britisher and a tax-payer, you leave this part 
of the establishment with a satisfied grunt. ‘Come, there’s some- 
thing being done here, at any rate.’ 

What are all these boys doing in this building to the left, in the 
Laboratory? To the uninitiated eye countless little urchins seem to 
be sitting before constantly-working pumps, into which they are put- 
ting little bits of metal ; but in reality, hundreds of thousands of the 
metal portions of the Snider small-arm cartridge are turned out here 
every day, each boy having marked before him on a card the num- 
ber that have passed through his hands during the current and pre- 
vious week ; and in another portion of the building the paper portion 
of the same cartridge is being turned out as rapidly by young women 
and girls. As fast as these cartridges are finished, they are passed 
on to be filled, and are issued for the service for which they have 
been made as soon as possible, as it is a rule never to retain more 
filled cartridges than are absolutely required in the arsenal. Turn- 
ing round to the right, an immense row of guns attracts the attention. 
These are all obsolete. patterns—serviceable still, but not of the pre- 
sent approved pattern of issue; and, like thousands and thousands 
of their brethren, they are resting in peaceful quiet till some emer- 
gency may call the smoke and flame from their throats. 

Behind three or four immense heaps of Palliser shot and shell is 
the shell foundry, the interior of which at once brings to the mind 
of the visitor a subterranean scene in a pantomime before the trans- 
formation. Amid the roaring crackling furnaces, which, when open, 
seem almost to shrivel up the eyes of those unaccustomed to look 
upon them, dusky figures flit to and fro, stoking, hammering, or 
wheeling masses of dull blue-looking metal, which seems cool enough, 
but throws out, as it passes, a fierce heat, which makes one involun- 
tarily shrink and draw back. 

Towards the centre of the circle a row of men stand, each stirring 
up a mould of white-hot metal, which throws a weird lurid light upon 
the workers’ face and hands, making the whole place look as if some 
great incantation scene was going on within it. This is the liquid 
metal now being worked free from air-bubbles, and which, poured 
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into a mould, will half an hour hence form the rough conical shot 
and shell so rapidly being wheeled away on all sides of us to cool in 
the open air. 

When cool, the shells are taken to the finishing-room, to have 
their studs fixed, and have all the final touches put to them before 
they are wheeled out to the gigantic piles already standing in the 
centre of the arsenal, waiting till they are sent away to be filled at 
the Laboratory, and shipped off either for home or foreign service. 

Farther down is the gun-foundry, where, from the rolling of the 
long rail-like bars of iron forming the first coil, to the perfected 
weapon, rifled, polished, and fitted with sights, every description of 
gun-making may be seen. 

The rapidity with which a gun is made here is perfectly aston- 
ishing. One day one sees a gigantic strip of white-hot metal (per- 
haps 180 feet long) dazzling the eyes as it is rolled into a coil, like 
some huge snake throwing its heated breath around. A little while 
after, before one would think it had hardly had time to cool, we see 
it turning slowly round, gradually growing into shape beneath the 
sharp cutting instruments applied to its sides. Before long it has 
advanced a stage farther, and is being stained and fitted with sights, 
and very soon after it is proved, and run on the tramway, which goes 
through all the manufacturing departments and store-houses, to be 
shipped, in one of the War-Department vessels nearly always lying 
at the arsenal pier, to the station at which it may be required. 


i | We hear so much nowadays of the utter incapacity of the go- 


vernment, of our meagre provision of offensive weapons as compared 
with other nations, that it is rather a relief to find that we have the 


projectiles in the world. 
Standing close to the gun-foundry is a battery of guns, probably 


| means at any rate of turning out certainly the most effective guns and 


| waiting for issue to the Royal Horse Artillery. Few uninitiated 
people could imagine the deadly mischief that lurks in these small 
polished weapons, every atom of brass or steel about them shining to 

that extent that they look more like ornaments than anything else. 
The very missiles too with which the limber boxes are armed 
are so prettily got up that they look more like toys than anything 
else. Who could imagine, for instance, that those brightly-polished 
| little tin cases (case-shot), that one might almost imagine came out 
of a Christmas-box of sweets, would deal death to a dozen men at a 
| distance of a mile and a quarter? Of what use before these wouid 
be the courage of our forefathers, the heroes of Crecy and Poictiers— 
courage which only rose to fever-heat as they gripped the foe? Of 
| what use would it be nowadays, when its possessor might be done 
to death without ever being within a mile of the enemy, or knowing 
whence the blow came that struck him down? Behind those piles 
| and piles of elongated shot and shell, all of the latest and most 
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approved patterns, and enough, one would imagine, to see England 
through months and months of warfare, stands probably the largest 
mortar in the world, projecting a 36-inch shell. The mortar, it 
appears, is generally known in gunnery circles by the name of ‘ Pal- 
merston’s Folly,’ in consequence of its having been ordered to be 
made by that distinguished statesman, and not turning out the success 
it was anticipated. Some idea may be formed of the element it 
would have been in a siege-train, had it answered, from the following 
particulars. The mortar weighs fifty-two tons (without its carriage) ; 
the weight of the shell which it projects is, when empty, 2548 pounds, 
with its bursting charge 3028 pounds. When it was first tried at 
Woolwich in 1857, the shell was projected a distance of 2644 yards, 
penetrating into the ground where it struck upwards of thirty feet, 
and making a chasm when it burst upwards of forty feet across. 
Imagine such a missile used in the siege of a great city like Paris! 
Each shell would devastate a street ; but fortunately for the human 
race, the mortar cracked after a very short trial, and now stands in 
the arsenal a monument of fallen greatness, while the shells, which 
cost 301. each for casting only, form corner-posts, like huge pills, all 
over Woolwich Common. The Prussians, some short time since, 
talked of bringing their famous Krupp gun (a 1000-pounder) to aid 
in the siege of Paris; but the enormous difficulties attending its 
transport, and the uncertainty of being able to provide proper ammu- 
nition, caused the idea to be relinquished ; and the Krupp gun, like 
our 52-ton mortar, is probably reposing in gigantic idleness within 
the walls of an arsenal. The battle is not always to the strong ; and 
one of the deft little 9-pounder field-pieces would, from its superior 
quickness of manipulation, probably do more mischief at two thou- 
sand yards than even the Titanic missiles above described. 

The evening bell rings now; and as the working parties march 
past, and the. hurrying jostling crowd of grimy workmen swarm out, 
we satisfy our minds, hitherto disquieted by rumours of our defence- 
less state as a nation, with the conviction that if we are not so 
numerically great in a military point of view as other nations, our 
mechanical superiority will always insure us better weapons, and 
that while our national courage is as preéminent as it has ever been, 
we can also depend upon, what is now of more consequence, our 
‘shot and shell.’ 


G. FORBES CRAWFORD. 





FERENDA 


WELL named Ferenda—it skills but little where 
She lived, or when—a maid, yet loving gold ; 
Cruel, yet fresh of face and wondrous fair, 
With soft sweet voice, which yet knew well to scold ; 
With sweet soft voice, which whisper’d like faint air 
Whispers through balmy limes when twilight wanes, 
Which Fulbert’s heart to hear by day and night 
Thirsted, as gaping fields athirst for rains, 
And drank, not as he would, but as he might, 
Since chance first bound him in Love’s golden chains ; 
For he had never known fell Love before, 
Had never tasted honey mix’d with gall ; 
Had never learnt, by service long and sore, 
What thing it was to be a woman’s thrall ; 
While she of all his weeping reck’d no more 
Than a sea rock of salt tears of wild waves. 
So, when he wist all wailing words were vain, 
He dress’d himself as one of those stray knaves 
Who stroll about the streets in sun and rain, 
Selling their gewgaws, ribbons, washes, staves 
Of songs,—and so as pedlar to her came. 
And she, as women will, for half a day 
Chose and refused ; but lastly bade him name 
His price for some tried trinket, who said, ‘ Nay, 
Take it, fair maid, for naught!’ Then sudden shame 
On her soft face its vermeil flushes spread, 
Like opening rosebuds in a morn of June, 
And ere she raised for answer her bent head, 
Her small unwilling ear heard love’s sweet tune, 
To her so sour; but when what words he said 
With hot wet eyes were bootless all—‘ Ay, me!’ 
He mourn’d ; «* since I may see thee never more, 
Grant my great love, which was, is, and must be 
_ Always, one little kiss, of all the store 
I dream’d might once be mine.’ <A short space she 
Stood musing, then said, ‘ Yea, if thou wilt swear 
To work the thing I wish.’ And when he swore, 
Bound fetters of her warm hands white and bare 
About his neck, and kiss’d his mouth, then tore 
Her mouth away, saying, ‘ On thine oath, beware 
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To speak to any in this world again 

For three whole years.’ He thought his kiss hard bought, 
But bow’d his head, nor ventured to complain 

At all, but left her silently, and sought 
Another land and life across the main. 


Time pass’d, and he who in those days gone by 
Received but sad repulse and drank despair, 
Who in some corner sat unseen to sigh, 
Low sunk beneath the constant weight of care, 
Was now by acts of prowess lifted high, 
And praise was his, when the sun rose in the east, 
And when the light of day began to fade ; 
And many a maid’s sweet smile and many a feast 
His silent tongue to blab had near bewray’d ; 
But still he held his promise. Not the least 
The monarch of his new land mourn’d him dumb, 
- And offer’d for reward ten thousand crowns 
To any leech whose art could overcome 
His silence. So from many distant towns 
Came many, greedy of the golden sum, 
But nothing wrought, and only vex’d the king, 
Who added this sharp clause to his decree : 
That if said leech’s arts no cure should bring, 
Said leech should lose his life, if not that he 
Were able and willing—mark how hard a thing— 
Himself to pay ten thousand crowns. In time 
This fame Ferenda found, who thought: ‘He keeps 
Not for his word’s sake silence, but for mine, 
For whom as erst he watches still and weeps. 
Now will I go, and say: See, I am thine ! 
And cure him certainly.’ And so she went 
Thither, where leeches lately were but few, 
To Fulbert, whose long love was fully shent. 
Too well her advent in sad sooth he knew 
Had root in the ruddy gold; and while she leant 
Upon him, and her warm breath fiush’d his cheek, 
Crying, ‘ My darling, am I, then, unknown ?’ 
He only touch’d his lips, and would not speak. 
‘I come to absolve thee from thine oath, mine own !’ 
In vain. She tried all ways for a whole week ; 
She kiss’d him with all kisses women know ; 
All honey’d words which women use she used ; 
But never could rekindle that first glow, 
For Fulbert ever still to speak refused. 
Now was it hers to wring her hands with woe, 
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And sigh and pray, as he had pray’d and sigh’d. 
Her little fortune could not save her life ; 

Death’s fear can conquer even a woman’s pride, 
And make her almost fit to be a wife. 

Only when in dark shadows of death she cried, 
‘Ah, speak!’ he spoke. ‘Lady, how long, how long 

I strove against thy scorn’s cold stream in vain ! 
For thy fair cruel face, so tender and strong, 

How oft I eall’d on Death, the fine of pain, 
Shears which divide the web of woe and wrong! 

Nay, go. Thou canst not now—too late—atone 
For those long days I lived without all ease, 

These speechless latter days for ever flown. 
Go! but remember, if thy beauty please 

Some other, men are made of flesh, not stone.’ 


D’Envoi. 


Meet thou that maid, my little virelay, 

Whose robe is lustrous as the sun’s red beam, 
And face more fair than summer’s morn, and say, 
‘I prithee, him my mournful master, deem 

Worthy love’s meed, nor longer murmur Nay.’ 


JAMES MEW. 











A PILGRIMAGE IN QUEST OF POCAHONTAS 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


OF all unsatisfactory books—and very few with which I, in my limited 
experience, am acquainted will give the student a sufficing pabulum 
—are there any so thoroughly disappointing as biographical diction-. 
aries ? Those big and barren compilations seldom err on the side of 
surplusage. They never tell you too much. My complaint against 
them is, that they tell you either too little or just nothing at all 
about the thing you are most desirous to know. I can conscientiously 
aver that I never yet turned up a biographical dictionary, and came 
away from its perusal with a full and entire persuasion that I had 
gained the amount of knowledge I was ambitious to acquire. With 
this, natural stupidity, carelessness, or an inability to master the 
mysteries of cross-references and trying back, may have had some- 
thing to do. The Catalogue of the Library of the British Museum is, 
in this respect, and in all conscience, puzzling enough. You want 
Moliére, and the catalogue sends you to the letter P, to find out Jean 
Baptiste Pocquelin. You have occasion to look at a copy of the 
inimitable Enfants Terribles, and naturally turn to the letter G, 
hoping there to discover Monsieur Gavarni. Alas! you are informed 
that such a person as Gavarni never existed, and that the author of 
the Enfants Terribles is one Paul Chevalier. And then you remem- 
ber that the admirable artist in question borrowed his pseudonym 
from a castle situated in one of the gorges of the Pyrenees. So, if 
you want Salmasius’s book against Milton, you must apply to one 
Monsieur de Saumaise, a Low-Dutch pedant; and all messages and 
pareels for Mr. Barry Cornwall must be left with Mr. Bryan William 
Proctor. Again, if you are anxious to hunt up Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, or George Savage Fitzboodle, or Jeames de la Pluche, or 
Lancelot Wagstaff, or the ‘ Fat Contributor,’ the individual who will 
answer to all these aliases is named William Makepeace Thackeray. 

There is a reason, we are told—although I could never discover 
it prior to the introduction of Mr. Cantelo’s Incubator and Mr. Carlo 
Misrari’s ‘ Artificial Mother’—in roasting eggs. There is a more 
palpable reason for the seemingly perversely-wearisome cross-refer- 
ences in the Museum Catalogue. It is not that the compilers of that 
vast mound of bibliography are desirous of making game of the lite- 
rary student, or of driving him to madness, to the refreshment-room, 
or to sleep; the aim of the profound scholars and accomplished lin- 
guists who devote the vast energies of their minds to very ill-paid 
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labours in Great Russell-street Bloomsbury, is simply to set up in 
their catalogue a faultless and unvarying standard of truth. They 
are determined to catalogue a man’s brain-work, not under his as- 
sumed, but his real name. Gavarni they dismiss as a figment ; 
Titmarsh they scout as a myth. They give you instead the genuine 
Chevalier and Thackeray. Their plan is, after all, the best one; 
and although it frequently induces confusion and despair in the minds 
of the lazy and the obtuse, I do not see that, in the long run, any 
well-grounded complaint can be sustained against it; only, it may be 
admitted that the ways of truth are hard, and thorny, and devious. 
Let it be assumed, for example, that the gentleman who was once 
Mr. Bug were to write a book, say, on the ‘ Eccentricities of Ento- 
mology ;’ should we expect to find such an entry as the following in 
the British Museum catalogue, ‘ Bug, Joshua; see Norfolk Howard’? 
and when we-turned up ‘ Howard, Norfolk,’ might not we look for an 
explanatory note, setting forth how the name of the now patrician 
entomologist had been once really Bug, how he had chosen to make 
a law for himself and change it, the whole being rendered addition- 
ally lucid by a cross-reference to Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord Llanover, 
and the great Welsh case of nomenclature ? 

But let the Catalogue of the Museum Library pass. It is a great 
work, with all its abstruse crabbednesses. Any indictment I could 
bring against it would not be half so severe as that which I adduce 
against those plaguey biographical dictionaries. At least, in the 
Museum, after long searching, you find the book, or the author’s 
name, of which you are in quest; in nine cases out of ten the bio- 
graphers provide you with a Barmecide feast, not to be followed, as 
in the Arabian case, with a real repast of compensating information. 

Take a case, as Mr. Knox says: just consider the dire straits 
in which your obliged servant the constant writer is reduced, owing 
to the remissness of the biographers. [I live within a stone’s throw 
of the Museum; but the day is a pouring wet one, I have a bad leg, 
and I dare not stir out of doors. Thus, chained like a convict to the 
oar, or to the mahogany of my desk, bent upon writing, I thirst for 
biographical information respecting one particular personage. I thirst 
in vain. It is my lot to-day—excuse the confusion of metaphors— 
to have to make a whole kiln-full of bricks without so much as a 
single wisp of straw. 

I desire, for a certain reason afterwards to be explained to you, 
to read up something definite and accurate concerning Pocahontas. 
‘Why, bless the man,’ I hear half a dozen critics exclaim, ‘ who 
does not know all about Pocahontas ? There is a monument erected 
to her memory, through the pious zeal of some American sojourners 
in England, in Deptford Church. ‘‘ Pocahontas, Princess of Vir- 
ginia,”’ thus runs the simple epitaph.’ Ay, there it is; but I want 
the chapter and verse. Ihave a dim and hazy impression in my 
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mind of the beautiful story of the Virginian sachem’s daughter: of 
the manner in which she saved Captain John Smith from cruel tor- 
ture and death ; of her tender and sweet devotion, through good and 
evil report, afterwards to the man she loved; of her coming to Eng- 
land, and being lionised by the fashionable world, and falling sick 
and dying, just as she was embarking to return to her own savage 
and much-loved land. She was not the first beautiful savage who 
has pined away in the midst of the most splendid civilisation. But 
was it at Gravesend or at Deptford that Pocahontas died? The 
locality of the monument would seem to point to the last-named 
place as that of her decease; yet I have an uneasy kind of half re- 
membrance of having read in some old news-letter—much older than 
Nash or Howell—that it was at Gravesend. Was it at the end of 
the reign of James I., or at the beginning of that of Charles I., that 
she died? That she was a Christian—yes, and a long time before 
she was converted from Paganism—TI am satisfied ; for I have seen 
a huge bad picture of the Baptism of Pocahontas under the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington. But was she ever lawfully married 
to Captain John Smith ? Those were free-and-easy days, you know. 
The ship-captain had often, like Jack the foremast-man, a wife in 
every port. Hernan Cortés was as devotedly attached to the beau- 
teous Aztec Marina as Smith to Pocahontas; she was the guiding 
star of his life, and bore him children, whose descendants were 
grandees of Spain; but he did not marry her. The more’s the pity. 

You see, after all, that a man can’t carry an encyclopedia in his 
head. I have read a passable number of books, and have a pretty 
good memory of my own; but I can’t fix on the exact dates and 
places and circumstances connected with the tale of Pocahontas ; the 
tale which reads so much like an Eastern fairy romance told by Tom 
Moore, and yet is as true as gospel. I want my authorities, my 
chapter and verse, my text and margent. I must refer. 

With books of reference, ancient and modern, my shelves are 
tolerably lined. There are four walls to the room in which I work. 
The servants call it the ‘study ;’ I call it the chamber of torture, 
and the abode of agony. Never mind names. One of the walls is all 
window; and the other three, allowing for a small door and a smaller 
fireplace, are all books. They come down from the ceiling to the 
mantel, and then pour down again to the floor, and hem in the fen- 
der. Some of these days, perhaps, the chimney will catch fire, and 
I and my books be burnt together. 

I have no. need for a catalogue; I can carry the names and 
places of my small batch well enough in my head, and have often 
found out a particular shelf and a particular volume in the dark. Up 
there, for instance, the fourth series to the left on shelf six from the 
ground, is my copy of the English Cyclopedia, a New Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge, conducted by Charles Knight. Come down, 
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Charles Knight, in the section of biography, volume the fourth, and 
let me see what you can tell me about Pocahontas. Upon my word, it 
is too bad! Charles Knight cannot tell me anything about her. He 
does not even condescend to mention her name. Here are Pliny the 
younger, and old Dr. Plot of Staffordshire—all the county historians 
and archzologists speak of him as ‘ old Dr. Plot;’ was he ever young 
Dr. Plot, I wonder ?—here are Plutarch, and Pocock the eminent 
Orientalist; and here is Edgar Allan Poe, poet, mystic, and ‘ cuss.’ 
Now, between Plutarch and Pocock should come—or I am no hand 
at index-making—Pocahontas. But there is never a mention of the 
sweet Indian lass; nor in the few pages of supplementary names 
appended to the biographical section is anything said concerning 
her. We will try again. Captain John Smith may be a personage 
sufficiently important to have attracted the notice of the cavalierian 
biography. I take up volume the sixth, and turn up the tribe of all 
the Smiths. Here are John Pye Smith, LL.D., and John Raphael 
Smith the landscape-painter, commonly called Smith of Derby; here 
too are John Stafford Smith the Catch-Club composer, and John 
Thomas Smith the celebrated engraver, best known to us as ‘ Nolle- 
kens’ Smith, the author of a delightful biography of that eccentric 
and miserly sculptor, whom he tried so hard, but unsuccessfully, to 
toady out of a legacy. But the next Smith is Joseph, irreverently 
termed ‘Joe Smith,’ the Mormon prophet; and my John Smith, 
master mariner, is nowhere. 

I shut up Charles Knight in sorrow, not unmixed with anger ; 
but on the whole the sorrow predominates. After all, the default 
in re Smith may not be the personal and literary fault of C. K. 
Your modern encyclopedists and ‘ dictionary-makers,’ classical, bio- 
graphical, biblical, and otherwise, devise, arrange, and superintend ; 
but they of necessity confide the execution of their details to subor- 
dinate writers. These subs are, not to use too harsh a term, hacks. 
They are in a hurry to get through their drudgery, and to earn 
their poor stipends. They have recourse to the biographers who have 
gone before them ; and the result is, that the majority of our portly, 
glossy, splendidly-bound modern encyclopedias are, in a hundred 
instances, merely perpetuations of the blunders and omissions of 
the encyclopedias which have preceded them. 

But the man who wrote the encyclopedia out of his own head! 
The mention of the name of the grand old seventeenth-century 
scholar suggests to me the hope, that in his tremendous tomes I 
might find something germane to my topic. Where are you, old 
Pierre Bayle, in all the ponderosity of your learning, and the enor- 
. mity of your black periwig? Mr. T. Carlyle has used you but scurvily, 
my Peter, and in his Life of Frederick implied with a sneer that 
you were but one of those whom savage Cobbett used to call ‘ the 
old Shufflebreeches of the Quarterly Review ;’ but you knew an im- 
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mensity in almost every department of human learning, for all that. 
I have the Critical Dictionary down there by the side of John 
Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, and Jeremy Taylor’s Rule of 
Conscience, and Minsheu and Cotgrave, and the Illustrated London 
News for I know not how many years; down over against the old 
oak chest, un coffre et rien dedans— 


Eh! gai c’est la richesse 
Du gros Roger Bontemps ; 


for it holds but my will and my confessions, and the stump of my 
first cheque-book, and a lock of yellow hair of the girl that is gone. 
Come out, Peter Bayle, and let us see if I can extract aught from 
that prodigious black periwig of yours. 

Nothing but disappointment for me this wet morning; that is 
certain. Bayle, so delightfully copious on most subjects, even to 
the minutest, is on my desiderated topic mum. He passes coolly, 
in 8, from Smiglecius—bother Smiglecius !—to Socin; and, under 
Poinet, to Diane de Poictiers. Avaunt, old Peter with the wig! I 
begin to think that Mr. T. Carlyle was not so unjust after all, in 
speaking despitefully of you. What is your huge exploit of book- 
learning, in fine, but one elaborate monument of human spite? You 
wrote it, you know you did, mainly in the hope of confuting and 
bringing to naught the Sieur Moreri, who had written another Criti- 
cal Dictionary as wordy as yours, and whom you consequently hated. 
Two lives of David, Peter Bayle, and not one of Pocahontas ! 

I am about, like Orfeo, to cry Son disperato, when I remember 
that high up ceilingwards there lurks a fat little volume in French, 
the Biographie Universelle of Lalaune, Renier, Bernard, Laumier, 
Choler, Mongin, Janin, Deloge, and Fuisse. This pot-bellied little 
tome contains no less than nineteen hundred and sixty-three pages 
in double columns. Think of that, Master Brooke; ay, and Master 
Bayle too. I mark, opening the volume haphazard, that the Bio- 
graphie Universelle has deigned to bestow a notice on Count Beni- 
owski, the Polish dwarf. Surely my Pocahontas, a maiden of suffi- 
cient inches, may find half a column or so among the all but four 
thousand which make up this book. Vain hope. Poccetti the 
painter, pupil of Ghirlandajo; Pocoche, célébre voyageur ; but not a 
glimpse of Pocahontas. I am well-nigh too sick at heart after this 
to turn to the Smiths; but when I do, it is as I thought. No: 
here is at least a gleam, a scintillation of the long-sought one : 

Situ, J.:navigateur Anglais, one of the founders of the Anglo- 
American colonies, 1579-1631. He made three voyages to Virginia, 
from 1606 to 1614, and presided at the foundation of James-town. 
Sce the ‘ Description of New England,’ in 8vo, 1616. 

Now it is a wager of Lombard-street to a China orange that this 
Smith, navigateur Anglais, is my master mariner. But how does 
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the discovery—grateful as I am for it—help me towards reading up 
the story of Pocahontas? The Biographie Universelle says nothing 
about her. There is the Description of New England, 8vo, 1616, 
to which I am bidden to refer. Now TI will likewise wager that my 
friend Samuel L. M. Barlow, who possesses the largest and rarest 
collection of works relating to early American history to be found in 
the known world, has the Description in question ; but the Biblio- 
theca Barloviana is in Madison-square, New York ; and here am I 
in Bloomsbury, on a wet day, and with a bad leg. 

I have tried my hardest, I am sure; but what else can I do? 
The contents of my shelves are limited. I don’t own the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica. I haven’t got Rees or Chalmers. My Grainger, 
with Mark Noble’s continuation, is at the binder’s. I am destitute 
even of a Maunder’s Treasury. 

When the heir of Lynn was about to hang himself, and was 
fixing for that purpose a staple to a beam, the rotten woodwork, if 
I remember the legend aright, gave way, and a great bag of broad 
pieces, mingled with dust and cobwebs, tumbled out of the hole and 
hit the happy heir of Lynn on the nose. A chance almost as for- 
tunate was mine, just as I had abandoned all hope with regard to 
Pocahontas. Standing on tiptoe on a flight of steps, and sulkily 
replacing the Biographie Universelle, I managed to displace two 
pretty octavos bound in blue, their backs beautifully emblazoned 
with spread eagles and stars-and-stripes in gold. I declare they are 
good Mrs. Mary Howitt’s Popular History of the United States. 
Now Mrs. Howitt must, I argue, have something to say about the 
early settlers in Virginia, and consequently about Pocahontas and 
Captain John Smith. With trembling hands I turn to the table of 
contents. Yes, here is my margent: ‘Chapter IV. Extraordinary 
adventures of Smith—his life saved by the Indian girl Pocahontas.’ 
Now for my text. 

Captain John Smith, Mrs. Howitt sets forth, as brave and true 
aman as ever lived, was, with his two Indian guides, and after a 
desperate fight, taken prisoner by the savage Indians of Virginia in 
an expedition he had undertaken up the Chickahominy. He was an 
object both of interest and of terror to the natives, and they exulted 
much in his capture. Captain John was therefore conveyed, se- 
curely bound, from the Indian settlements on the Chickahominy to 
those on the Rappahannoch and the Potomac, and so on to the 
residence of Opechancanough at the Pamunky. Here, for a space 
of three days, the Indian medicine-men practised their direst incan- 
tations, to ascertain from their Great Spirit what was the right thing 
to do with Captain John; whether they should torment him to 
death after their savage fashion, or fall down and worship him. Cap- 
tain Smith remained perfectly calm, as though indifferent to his fate, 
or assured of his safety; at which these wild creatures were much 
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amazed, thenceforth inclining rather to the falling down and wor- 
shipping notion. 

The decision of his fate was referred to a chief named Powhat- 
tan, then residing at some little distance; and to his wigwam he 
was conveyed. The grim warrior, attended by all the braves of his 
tribe, received him in solemn council, and began to deliberate whether 
he should be barbecued or deified. The vote was given in favour of 
his being barbecued. The commencement of the torture was, how- 
ever, delayed—probably the fagots, resin, &c. had to be got ready ; 
and meanwhile this philosophic John Smith employed himself in - 
making hatchets and in stringing beads, which he gave—most artful 
mariner—to Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhattan; a girl of ten 
years of age, who, for beauty of countenance, and spirit combined 
with gentleness, so far surpassed all the maidens of her people that 
she was called the ‘ nonpareil of the country.’ I should very much 
like the historians to tell me what is the Indian for ‘ nonpareil’— 
‘ Opechancanough’ perhaps. At length the great day of barbecuing 
arrived. He knelt on the place of execution, when pretty little 
Pocahontas, obeying an impulse of mercy, sprang to his side, threw 
her arms round his neck, and, laying her head upon his shoulder, 
interposed between him and death. An impulse of mercy indeed. 
I dare be sworn that the copper-coloured darling had been plotting 
Captain John’s delivery ever since the verdict of the braves had gone 
against him; nor is it improbable that the whole thing was arranged 
between her and some good-natured medicine-man, who hinted to 
her, ‘ You plead for him, my dear, and Powhattan your papa will 
never have the heart to refuse you.’ Mercy in most women is not 
an impulse but an intuition, and only needs proper direction to suc- 
cour the whole world. For one Herodias—the hussy !—with her jigs 
and pirouettes, who asks for John the Baptist’s head in a charger, 
there are ten thousand Pocahontases ready to interpose their silky 
heads between the doomed captive and the uplifted tomahawk, and 
so plead with irresistible piteousness for his life. 

Well, they didn’t barbecue Captain John Smith. The devotion 
and entreaties of Pocahontas saved his life. The Indians offered 
him every inducement which lay in their power to join their nation, 
and have rule over them. They besought him to join them in 
attacking the feeble colony of white men settled at James-town. 
This, of course, Captain John Smith stoutly refused to do. He, 
the true and lea! Englishman, who had not flinched at the imminent 
prospect of the most horrid tortures, was in no mood now to turn 
traitor. His firm denial rather prepossessed the Indians in his 
favour than otherwise. They detained him for some considerable 
period among them, but treated him more as an honoured hostage 
than as a prisoner hostile to them. His captivity, indeed, was of 
some advantage to his countrymen settled at James-town ; for he 
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became a proficient in the language of the Indians, studied their 
country and their characteristics, and was the means of bringing 
about something like a friendly intercourse between the English 
colonists and the tribes governed by the fierce Powhattan. He was 
allowed to return at last, to find the settlement reduced to forty- 
two disheartened, disunited, and miserable souls. Once more did 
true-hearted little Pocahontas come to his assistance ; for when 
Captain John and his companions were on the very verge of starva- 
tion, the daughter of Powhattan came twice a week with a troop of 
Indian girls bringing baskets of grain and fruit for the destitute 
pale-faces. 

Now it is as plain, J think, as the nose on the face of the bronze 
statue of the Duke of Wellington over Mr. Decimus Burton’s arch, 
that pretty Pocahontas had been all along over head and ears in love 
with Captain John Smith. Why didn’t Captain John marry her? 
why, indeed? Because it wasn’t to be; because I, the constant 
writer, have been, for I know not how many paragraphs, making an 
egregious idiot of myself—or at least should have done so, had I 
written concerning Pocahontas without book, and not turned up in 
the nick of time Mrs. Howitt’s history. A beautiful blunder I should 
have committed through the default of the encyclopedists. Leav- 
ing love out of the question, there never was any question of matri- 
mony between the Indian maiden and Captain Smith. Pocahontas 
was destined to be baptised, and to become the bride of an English- 
man, of a good and gallant Briton too; but his name wasn’t Smith 
at all. It was John Rolfe. 

A chance reference in Mrs. Howitt’s agreeable work sends me 
to Bancroft’s flourishing—somewhat too flourishing—History of the 
United States. At once I remember that I possess Bancroft un- 
abridged, in thirteen volumes octavo, lying at this moment, not on 
my shelves, but all in a heap, and with never a cover on one of the 
thirteen volumes, in the recesses of.a dark cupboard. I took Ban- 
croft in extenso with me to the States a few years ago, thinking to 
read up something about American history on the passage out. His 
history passed the custom-house at Boston in safety; but very 
soon after I reached New York I became acquainted with the Hon- 
ourable George Bancroft, some time Minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the Court of St. James’s, in propria persona. 
It may be that the advantage of enjoying the living conversation of 
the illustrious historian rendered me indolent in perusing his history. 
As a rule, we do not often read the works of the people we know. 
Crammington, who wrote Babylon in a Bandbox, and Nineveh in a 
Nutshell, used to complain that so little was the wife of his bosom 
acquainted with the inside of that vast performance, that, until in a 
moment of indignant vanity he disclosed the fact, Mrs. C. was quite 
unaware of his having dedicated his magnwm opus to her. Perchance 
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it may have been, that through the generosity of friends in the 
strange hospitable country beyond the Atlantic, I began, ere I had 
been a week in the States, to accumulate stores of well-bound litera- 
ture on almost every American topic, and found the thirteenfold Ban- 
croft rather de trop in my portmanteau. Be it as it may, I de- 
termined, after three months looking at him without reading him, 
to send him back to Europe. A trusted friend took charge of the 
thirteen. They were securely packed up, with other mementoes 
which I was sending to friends in Europe: notably with an ice- 
pitcher from Tiffany’s—as big and as bright as the Goodwood Cup, 
but not quite so valuable—a lot of moccasins and deerskin pouches 
and wampum belts from Niagara, and a proof line engraving of the 
late President Lincoln. All came to dreadful grief before the friend 
and the Asia, which bore them, reached Liverpool—all save the ice- 
pitcher; and even that arrived with a big dent in it, as though it 
had been the morion of some stout Cavalier hewn down by a broad- 
sword at Marston Moor. Poor Abraham Lincoln’s portrait was re- 
duced to a dab of briny pulp; the moccasins and pouches were 
weltering in a miniature tan-pit at the bottom of the box ; and Ban- 
croft’s thirteen volumes—but I shudder to describe their deplorable 
condition. You see, there had been a storm in mid Atlantic, and the 
Asia had caught it badly. The sea came rushing one night into 
my friend’s state-room, and it was as much as he could do to escape 
through « skylight, half dressed, half drowned, and with the muscles 
of his right forearm slashed all to ribbons by fragments of broken 
glass. My poor box was a mass of sodden boards, containing only 
so much sop. How on earth they managed at home to restore 
Bancroft to something like valid thirteenedness I never could rightly 
discover. But they do such wonderful things, with all manner of 
articles, at home. I believe they carefully separated Bancroft’s let- 
ter-press from his soaked covers—an operation which must have 
rivalled in difficulty that of restoring a papyrus manuscript or un- 
rolling a mummy—and laid him out to dry, leaf by leaf, before the 
kitchen fire ; and there he is now in the cupboard, a baker’s dozen 
strong, safe and sound, though with never a coat to his back, waiting 
for the binder, but smelling very strongly of the salt of the sea. 

I have no difficulty, thanks to the preserving process which the 
thirteen have undergone, in picking out the particular volume of 
Bancroft of which I am in search, and splicing the severed length 
of my Pocahontas yarn to the shore-end of the cable. Ilearn, then, 
that after Captain John Smith had returned—unmarried, and, it 
would seem, unbetrothed even, to his preserver—Pocahontas con- 
tinued to grow in gentleness and beauty, but fell, poor child, on 
what menaced evil days for her. Another ship-captain appears on 
the scene, hight Argall—a bad-sounding name, you will allow—and 
by all events a swaggering and unscrupulous adventurer. He came 
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to Virginia in a trading-ship, and being on one occasion sent up the 
Potomac to barter European ‘notions’ for corn, fell in with Poca- 
hontas, who at that time had not appeared in James-town for two 
whole years. What call had she to go thither when John Smith 
was away—never perhaps to return? Argall had heard of Poca- 
hontas, and of her well-deserved influence among her own people ; 
and like a brutal scheming ruffian as he was, thought he might do 
a good stroke of business by kidnapping the pretty little chieftain’s 
daughter. Aided by a rascally Indian, whom he bribed with the 
prodigious donation of a brass kettle, this scoundrel Argall en- 
ticed Pocahontas on board his ship—perhaps he told her that he 
had news of John Smith for her—and carried her off to James-town. 
Powhattan, bursting with grief and rage, demanded the restora- 
tion of his daughter. This, of course, scoundrel Argall refused 
undera heavy ransom. Guerra! guerra '/—in the Opechancanough 
language—was then, of course, the cry of the bereaved father and 
his tribe. The war-hatchet was disinterred, the war-paint daubed 
on, the war-dance performed, and every preparation made for an 
attack, with an ultimate view to barbecuing, on the James-town 
colonists. But in this embarrassing conjuncture a deliverer suddenly 
appeared for Pocahontas. This was John Rolfe, an amiable young 
enthusiast, who had emigrated to the forests of Virginia, where he 
wandered about, like St. Jerome in the desert, and saw visions, and, 
‘ with the solicitude of a troubled soul, reflected on the true. end of 
his being.” There were many such amiable young enthusiasts in 
England—many such solicitous and troubled souls just then. They 
were, in fact, the sucking Puritans: their children were to be the 
stern and not amiable enthusiasts, who signed the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and poured out their blood like water in contest with 
the men of Belial who wore lovelocks, and believed in stained win- 
dows and stone altars. They were the grim Roundheads, who tried 
the man Charles Stuart, and cut off his head in the open street 
before Whitehall. John Rolfe, wandering, yet unleagued and unco- 
venanted, in the Virginian wilds, fancied daily that he heard a voice 
crying in his ears, and telling him that the true end of his being was 
to make Pocahontas a Christian. This voice, Bancroft tells us, was 
that of the Spirit. But John Rolfe heard also, and, it would seem, 
simultaneously, another voice, which, I surmise, was rather of a 
lower calibre, and more resembled that of the flesh than of the spirit, 
counselling him not only to labour for the conversion of the yet un- 
regenerated maiden, but to ask her of her papa in marriage. Nowan 
offer of marriage, it is well known, has through countless ages been 
the means of terminating ‘ difficulties’ much more serious than this 
between Powhattan and the James-town settlers. According to 
wicked Mrs. Peachum, ‘ marriage makes the blemish ;’ but if we read 
life by the twilight of experience, we shall find there is hardly so ugly 
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a flaw but a question well popped will mend it. Pocahontas was 
very soon instructed in the dogmas of Christianity. As I have said, 
there is no doubt that the good little creature was born a Christian, 
although she and her pagan papa and mamma were unconscious of 
the fact. She was baptised in the little church at James-town ; 
and her reception into the Church of England was very speedily fol- 
lowed by her nuptials with John Rolfe. In April 1613, to the joy 
of Sir Thomas Dale the governor, and with the approbation of her 
father and friends, Opachisco her uncle gave the bride away; and 
she stammered over the altar her marriage vows, according to the 
Anglican rites. Three years afterwards, having been fully instructed in 
the English language, and bearing the English name of Rebecca— 
not half so pretty a one, to my thinking, as Pocahontas—she sailed 
with her husband and Sir Thomas Dale to England. There she was, 
as I have said, lionised and caressed. As a wife, and afterwards 
as a mother, her conduct was irreproachable; but as she was pre- 
paring to return to Virginia, at the age of twenty-two, Mistress 
Rebecca Rolfe, née Princess Pocahontas, died. The Bollands and 
the Randolphs, two of the most distinguished families of Virginia, 
and of the last named of which the illustrious American orator 
and statesman John Randolph was a scion, are proud to trace their 
descent from the union of the ‘ amiable enthusiast’ and the merciful 
Indian maiden. 

I forgot to say, that during her sojourn in England Pocahontas 
met with her old friend John Smith, and that by him she was re- 
commended to the notice of the Queen, Anne of Denmark. This 
circumstance reads very decorously in the historian’s grave page; 
but I am certain that all young ladies, ay and all middle-aged and 
all elderly ladies to boot, who have been so good as to follow me 
through this pilgrimage in quest of Pocahontas will agree with me 
that John Rolfe, with all his amiable enthusiasm and intercourse 
with spirit-voices, was not at all the kind of young man for Pocahon- 
tas. Her acquaintance with Captain John Smith was evidently of 
the nature of what boarding-school girls call a ‘ case ;’ and Captain 
John Smith she ought to have married, or nobody at all.* 

x Enboi. 

I have heard of a portrait of Pocahontas, which is said to be 
preserved among her descendants in Virginia, and which represents 
her in the costume worn by English ladies of rank in the Eliza- 
bethan, or rather Jacobian, era ; but the rigid Indian-looking plaits 
of hair hanging down betray her descent. 

* «When Smith went to visit her in London, after saluting him she turned away 


her face and hid it in her hands, and remained in this position for two or three 
hours.’ American Cyclopedia. 
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Tue travelling season sets in, year by year, with a fast-increasing 
animation. The migration of the swallows is not more certain or 
more regular than is the rush of tourists, ‘ trippers,’ and excursion- 
ists of every degree, along the iron roads and across the narrow seas. 
Railways and steamboats have their accommodating powers tested to 
an extent that suggests some mysterious elasticity of the cabins and 
carriages, if not of the mass of living humanity with which ships 
and trains are freighted. Yearly too do the number of the holiday- 
makers augment, as the impulse of locomotion penetrates into social 
strata where it was lately unfelt, until, by a slight misquotation of a 
familiar couplet, we might make the poet declare that 


‘ Those travel now that never ranged before, 
And those that always travell’d roam the more.’ 


But all this is not restlessness. 
The spirit that sends forth paterfamilias, Murray in hand, to 
squabble over alien inn-bills, and to storm foreign picture-galleries 


at the head of a forlorn hope of marriageable daughters, is not one 
that deserves to be called restless. Jones, the Oxford tutor, as he 
drives the spike of his alpenstock into the doubtful ice of a glacier ; 
or as he crawls and: scrambles, one of a party of five roped together, 
up the slippery aréte of the dangerous Donnerundblitzenhorn, is per- 
haps foolhardy, but not restless. Nor is it restlessness which has 
filled yonder huge train, that two panting engines can hardly propel, 
with all that motley throng of hot excursionists returning London- 
wards after their cheap six hours at the seaside. In an age of hard 
brain and muscle work like ours, there is a natural demand for re- 
laxation of a kind undreamed of by our slower-thinking ancestors. 
And to most of us relaxation means change, new scenes, new occu- 
pations, fresh objects of interest, something to see and to do which 
* shall be as far as is possible dissimilar to what we usually do and 
see. A holiday, to be perfect of its kind, should surely afford the 
strongest practicable contrast to the routine of our working life. 
Really restless people are not to be confounded with the swarm 
of summer tourists whom the wish to breathe a purer air, to be glad- 
dened by unaccustomed sights, or to seek health and pleasure accord- 
ing to the bent of their minds and the compass of their purse, tempts 
to an annual Hegira. Theirs is but a temporary abandonment of 
the household gods, after all. November will come, with its fogs 
and its call to duties ; and the barrister will return to his briefs and 
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the merchant to his counting-house, and even the Pall-mall idler, 
the fruges consumere natus of the clubs, will wing his way back to 
the familiar bay-window and to the greasy pavement of London, The 
genuinely restless are of another genus, and their wanderings are of 
a different character. It is not so much that they leave home as 
that they are constantly exchanging one home for another. 

‘ Home’ in the days of our fathers was a word the sound of which 
was solemn as well as sweet. The very name had a music of its 
own, a poetry and a pathos that clung to it, as ivy nestles to the 
walls of some old house in which kindred generations have lived and 
died. To bid a stranger be at home was the heartiest dictum of 
hospitality. And what home was to the indwellers of the gabled hall, 
the snug parsonage, or the ‘ great house’ of some small sleepy town 
or straggling village, can scarcely be known save to those who have 
diligently studied the memoirs and letters of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Our predecessors, both men and women, 
had a catlike attachment to their dwellings, a strong local patriotism 
strange to us, whom advertisements of superior stone-fronted man- 
sions and eligible villas constantly beguile to take up our abode in 
this or that eminently-improving neighbourhood. Home, too, was 
thought to be a phrase peculiarly English, and was all the better 
loved on that account. Benighted foreigners, who could not men- 
tion the domestic hearth without resorting to the ridiculous peri- 
phrasis of a ‘chez soi,’ could not be expected to understand the love 
which true Britons felt for the red bricks mellowed by age, for the 
deep windows coped with white stone, for the weatherbeaten porch, 
and for the fragrant garden full of quaint old flowers and luscious 
wall-fruit ; but to those who had been born within the four seas home 
was as an Eden. ‘To feel at home was ease, and comfort; while 
the dreary expression ‘ all abroad’ is eloquent in its illustration of a 
wretched, dazed, unsettled, and woolgathering condition of the mind. 

It may be that in their adoration of home, as of some other na- 
tional boasts, our ancestors rode their hobby rather too hard. The 
typical home, surrounded by none but peaceful pleasant sights and 
sounds, might at certain seasons have been excessively damp, and 
for a considerable part of the year inordinately dull. A residence 
that seemed delightful so long as the shade of the great green rust- 
ling boughs fell upon the paths that wound among flower-beds re- 
sonant with the drowsy hum of bees, might present another aspect 
when the last brown leaf had dropped to add its tribute to the rotten- 
ness of the decaying vegetation, and when the heavy rain beat day 
after day on the lead-framed panes of the Elizabethan windows. But 
still the hereditary dwelling was beloved and believed in. Whatever 
its defects, it was always the dear old place, the paragon and cyno- 
sure of all possible homes, in the eyes of those to whom every jut- 
ting beam and blackening wainscot was as the face of a dumb friend. 
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How the change began, by what process we English became 
weaned from our antique affections, it is puzzling to conjecture ; but 
at any rate this much is certain, that from the most homestaying 
we have become the most wandering of European nations. Of course, 
in this respect we are very far outstripped by our cousins across the 
Atlantic. A sort of reproach attaches to a citizen of the great re- 
public who is content to die where he was born. Such a vegetable 
inactivity argues, in the opinion of his acquaintance, a contemptible 
lack of adventurous courage; a puny soul, that shrinks from helping 
on the conquering march of that ‘ manifest destiny’ which is to raise 
grain-crops from the prairie, and to set up monster hotels on the 
Rocky Mountains, while improving buffaloes, Indians, and Mormons 
off the face of creation. But there is this difference, that an Ameri- 
can is tempted to move by the hope of profit; whereas an English 
household would often be at a loss to assign any rational motive for 
the frequent flittings that are a part of modern life. 

The most incorrigible rovers are probably families that are well- 
to-do in the world, without being positively rich. They are able to 
plead all manner of.extenuating circumstances on their own behalf, 
and to invest with a sort of prudential halo the resolution which in 
their heart of hearts they know to be the mere offspring of caprice. 
With them it is always a question of the growing dearness of Chel- 
tenham, or the health-giving breezes of Brighton. Torquay is 
necessary for Louisa’s delicate chest; or Marlborough offers such ad- 
vantages for the boys; or Leamington is the very place in which to 
‘ bring out’ darling Kitty, who looks so well in her habit, and will 
be certain to marry a fox-hunter of fortune. ‘Any reason carries 
weight with those who are predisposed to change, and when it has 
served its turn, can be shelved and forgotten. The very people who 
to-day insist on courting balmy breezes in some west-country para- 
dise, where myrtles flourish and frosts are unknown, will to-morrow 
cry aloud for bracing air, and will. eagerly. inquire for a commodious 
residence in some elevated spot—say, Kemp Town or Tunbridge 
Wells. The family that last year vowed to stay for ever in the 
country, and that seemed to care for nothing but croquet, gardening, 
and fancy poultry, now engage a suitable stucco-fronted mansion in 
Bayswater, and protest that a town life is the only one endurable, 
after all. These prompt converts are not in the least insincere. 
Their zeal is genuine; but they are sadly fickle of purpose; and 
house-agents, brokers, and furniture-packers reap a rich harvest 
from their migratory habits. 

Professional ties, or local interests of a pecuniary kind, have a 
sobering effect upon many men who, lacking such bonds, would sel- 
dom spend more than two years, or three at most, in the same place. 
We may often hear the father of ten children deplore the ruinous 
expense of moying with so large a family. The vicar laments that 
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his benefice is a clog that keeps him stationary. Now this repining 
at the not being able to strike one’s tents like a Bedouin, and be 
off to fresh fields and pastures new, is the product of an eminently 
modern feeling. All the wise saws and time-honoured apophthegms 
of antiquity went dead against it. Our ancestors verily believed not 
only that a rolling stone could gather no moss, but that the rolling 
stone ought to be heartily ashamed of itself when confronted by the 
respectable old boulders that were green and tufted with the cushioned 
growth of years. And accordingly law and public opinion went hand 
in hand in the attempt to repress what was considered as an evil 
practice. Strolling players were denounced as rogues and vagabonds, 
less because they acted than because they strolled. The hawker 
with his patient donkey plodding under the weight of the laden pan- 
niers, the pedlar with knapsack and ellwand, were rated far below 
the humblest rural trader who had, like Mr. Shandy, a local habita- 
tion anda name. The picturesque gipsies, whose camp-fires dotted 
the moor or the common, were credited with the theft of every fowl 
stolen from a henroost and with the light-fingered conveyance of all 
linen missing from the garden hedge. Even the needy knifegrinder, 
when tipsy and quarrelsome, might expect, like Canning’s brother of 
the wheel, to be sentenced to the parish stocks by that stern Rhada- 
manthus, Justice Oldmixon, while natives of the village escaped stock, 
if not scot, free. It went hard in merry England with vagrants of 
the humbler sort, and Society set her face severely against the peri- 
patetic philosophers who roamed about in rags, while what may be 
called genteel vagabondage was not as yet invented. 

Perhaps, as in the instance of most epidemics, it was from abroad 
that the infection of restlessness, so far as it relates to frequent 
change of residence, spread over the land. The peace of 1814-15 
was as the letting out of waters as concerned the efflux of adven- 
turous English households upon the Continent, which was to them 
as a sealed book. During the long war not only had large fortunes 
been lightly made in commerce, but British prices had been worked 
up to a standard too high to be endured when once the fall of Napo- 
leon had reopened Europe to the insular invaders. It is extraordi- 
nary, taking into account the difficulties and the slowness of travel 
in those steamless days, when the paved roads of France and the 
sandy tracks of Germany were peopled with pigtailed postillions, 
yellow diligences, heavy-heeled horses in rope harness, and antedi- 
luvian chaises de poste, how quickly and how decisively the locust- 
cloud of roving English settled down wherever the local attractions 
were greatest. They reformed the slovenly hotels ; they improved the 
villanous roads; they taught their neighbours how to pave and light 
and drain the towns in which they condescended to take up their 
temporary abode ; and they raised the scale of comforts and of prices 
from Nuremberg to Naples. They brought with them their cher- 
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ished institutions—the club, the chaplain, even the national sports 
of horse-racing and fox-hunting. About the year 1820 there were 
packs of foxhounds under English management in Russia, in Hun- 
gary, in Bohemia, and in the Netherlands. France was still more 
in favour with the expatriated foxhunter, and there was even a hunt 
established at Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Gradually, as the roads grew better and as geography became 
a science more popularly studied, the number of English residents 
abroad increased. The first bold explorers had often conducted their 
advance almost at random, and their expeditions must have had some 
of the racy interest which attended those of the late Captain Cook, 
since it is hard to do justice to the hazy conception which the aver- 
age Briton of the Georgian reigns entertained of the Continent from 
which he had been so long excluded. The heads of English fami- 
lies, self-banished, discovered that a franc at any rate did duty for 
a shilling, and that the purchasing powers of their incomes were 
thus’ increased by a steady twenty per cent. For those who had— 
no uncommon combination—a lean purse and a long muster-roll of 
children—there were places that presented economical advantages 
not to be despised. Those old Flemish cities, where life goes on 
as equably as the sluggish flow of their dark canals, and where the 
largest brood of human fledglings could be fed for next to nothing, 
offered temptations almost irresistible. Needy paterfamilias, smart- 
ing under the infliction of London prices, listened to the recital of 
how fifteen peaches could be bought for sixpence, or to quotations 
of butcher-meat at ever so little a pound, as the Spaniards under 
Charles V. hearkened to the accounts of E] Dorado. And then, be- 
sides these calm emporiums of material plenty, were there not French 
provinces where a sovereign went as far as a five-pound note within 
the bills of mortality ?—cheap Normandy and cheaper Brittany, and 
Poitou with its red partridges and rough red wine; and the sandy 
Landes beyond, where the possessor of even a dozen olive-branches 
could live at a cost that to insular ears sounded absurdly low. 

That those halcyon days for the truants from England have long 
since come to an end is certain enough. Railways are great equal- 
isers of prices, and the shriek of the steam-whistle never fails to 
scare away the bashful nymph Economy. And then the natives of 
even sequestered places are quick to learn that their tariff is regarded 
by the foreign settlers as being, like the charges of ‘ Green-door and 
Brass-knocker’ in a forgotten play, ‘ ridiculously trifling.” Rash 
Mrs. Rabbits, who, with her numerous young family and pension as 
a colonel’s widow H.E.I.C.S., has come out to enjoy the frugal 
abundance of some out-of-the-way nook abroad, boasts of the many 
eggs she buys for half a franc, or draws contrasts between her Chel- 
tenham bills and those which she pays in the pleasant town of St. 
Grippesou. Poor Indian lady, she will not very long have occasion 
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to dvw the parallel! Her blue-aproned bonne, in round-eared cap 
andpurple stockings, speaks no English, it is true, yet knows what 
msdlame means by her crowing over the cheapness of the place. The 
wry marketwomen understand when she tries to: bargain with them, 
chat she is, as Lord Clive said of his own, astonished at their modera- 
tion. Yet a little while, and the value of all things will begin to 
creep upwards, and St. Grippesou will be as expensive as Scarborough, 
and the widows and the half-pay officers must break up their en- 
campment and go farther afield. 

There are unquestionably nooks and corners abroad where it is 
still possible to live on but little, on condition that the requirements 
should be as modest as the income that supplies them. But then 
there are English nooks and corners, Seoteh, Welsh, and especially 
Irish nooks and corners, for which as much can be said with equal 
truth. In every case a great many drawbacks exist, both to the 
pleasure and to what may be called the profit of life. Much must 
be given up to the exaeting genius of Thrift: amd it will always be 
a question how much of intellectual stagnation, of the loss. of invigo- 
rating and beautifying influences, and possibly what of positive bar- 
barism, should be set against the single solid merit of cheap living. 
All these spots are from the very nature of their being remote from 
the great centres of thought and action; they are sleepy pools, un- 
stirred by the rush and roar of the river of human progress; out of 
tune with the modern world, theirs is an atmosphere redolent of 
slothful decay. Even in those German towns where education is to . 
be had on low terms, as well as beef and beetroot, and where sound 
classical teachers are a drug in the market, and spectacled professors 
of mathematics earn less than a butler in Belgravia, much the same 
kind of moral malaria hovers over the pavement of the grass-grown 
streets. Boys can be taught their lessons there, and cheaply too ; 
but that fact represents the sum-total of the advantages of Sauer- 
krautstein or of Bierburg. The very tutors who patiently coach Eng- 
lish lads through Greek plays and Latin iambics are themselves but 
a sort of full-grown children—deeply-read and meritoriously hard- 
working, no doubt, but absolute babes in worldly knowledge. Their 
learning is of books, bookish; their town a Sleepy Hollow; and 
music, metaphysics, and maitrink are the appropriate spoon-meat 
which is all they have to offer to even strong men. There is a 
dreamy drowsiness about the place that nothing but life-long custom 
could render endurable. 

It is mainly due, no doubt, to the extension of that railway 
system that now, like the bars of an enormous gridiron, stretches 
its iron ways over every available portion of the map of Europe, 
that changes of abode have become so very common as they are. 
The English residents abroad are legion now, and no known means 
exist of ascertaining their numbers. Supposing a general war to 
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come on—no localised struggle watched by special correspondents, 
but a repetition of the Briarean battlings of the early years of this 
century—and then what a scrambling stampede of our affrighted | 
countrymen should we witness! A rush back to Dover, under such 
circumstances, would afford to an artist of talent the opportunity of 
composing a better sketch than even the ‘ Returning from the Derby.’ 
It would be a grand spectacle which Folkestone pier, for instance, 
would present when the over-loaded steamer, her deck black with 
heads, her cabins crammed till they rivalled the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, should come puffing into port, rolling her very paddle-boxes 
under water from sheer pressure of crowded human beings, and leav- 
ing all luggage to take care of itself on the stony quays of Boulogne. 
Imagine Mr. Bull, long resident at Pau or Nice or Naples, let us 
say, shivering in the English east wind, or facing the autumn fog, 
with crumpled Mrs. Bull on his arm, the cosmopolitan children 
chattering all languages as they come up the sea-washed ladder, 
and attended by Pauline with black eyes and lace veil, and Jean 
Baptiste with gold earrings and a courier’s money-bag! What a 
caravan of grumbling pilgrims to go down to their early home at 
Little Pedlington or Stoke Pogis, and to learn little by little to 
take up English life where they left it, no one knows how long ago ! 
* The English colonies in various parts of continental Europe are 
becoming every year more and more erratic in their rovings, and 
their example has probably done much to prompt the frequent 
changes of residence which form a feature in modern English life ; 
but the natives themselves, once so stationary, now outdo even our 
countrymen in their restless wanderings. The most comet-like of 
those human meteors who dart from place to place, now encamped 
in Paris, now perched in Rome, now sojourning at Algiers or in 
Malaga, and presently scouring Switzerland, are undoubtedly the 
Russians and the Americans. Our Yankee cousins, coming to Ku- 
rope, as they do, rather to stay out dollars than to spend a certain 
amount of time, and measuring their Old-World enjoyments by the 
waning of their bank balance, were matched by the titled subjects 
of the Czar. A Russian prince is a sort of Muscovite Ulysses: he 
is stung by some moral gad-fly, that urges him, like Io, to perpetual 
locomotion ; and if in August you see him at Baden losing his 
Napoleons on the black and red, you are sure to meet him in Sep- 
tember on the sands at Biarritz, to see him in October, in green 
velvet and a plumed hat, on his way to slaughter imperial pheasants 
at Compiégne, and in November to encounter him in scarlet—a 
wonderful Nimrod indeed !—when the Roman foxhounds meet at the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
That members of the two newest commonwealths among the 
great powers of Christendom should be somewhat unsettled in their 
habits is perhaps natural. A Mongol city has always partaken of 
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the character of a camp; while the Americans would not occupy 
their present political rank had they been content to linger on the 
barren sea-coast of New England. But it-is more remarkable that 
the modern passion for change should have infected even the French, 
once the most stay-at-home of European populations. There are 
still dignified old dames among the French noblesse who have never 
missed a New-year’s day in Paris, yet who have never seen a green 
leaf on the sickly chestnut-trees of the Tuileries Gardens. Their 
rule of life has been as that of the Medes and Persians. Four 
months at the gloomy roomy old hotel in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main; eight months in the gray chiteau with its steep roof and 
belfry -tower, and the weedy moat full of huge carp slowly swim- 
ming, and the formal gardens. The same old servants—born and 
bred on the estate, and with a sort of hereditary interest in the 
family blazon, the family income, and the family alliances—went 
through the routine of household labour in town and country, and 
had a poor opinion of the frivolous Parisians. There was great 
thrift, keen attention to the pettiest details of housekeeping economy ; 
a strange medley of stinginess and good-nature, of ceremony and 
familiarity, of austere strictness and of plain-spoken kindliness, in all 
the relations between man and master, between mistress and maid, 
in such old-world establishments as these. When in Paris, no in- 
mate of the mansion, from baron and baronne down to the groom 
and the kitchen-maid, ever forgot that all the in-dwellers of the house 
were Poitevins or Normans or Provencals; and in the strength of 
their local patriotism they regarded the outer world as Gentiles to 
be kept at arm’s length. 

A few of these fossil households yet exist—strongholds of antique 
prejudice—where the chiefs of the family would as soon dream of 
discovering the sources of the Congo as of bathing at Trouville, and 
where a trip to Baden would be a freak beyond the wildest imagi- 
nations of the staid daughters who do their tapestry work so de- 
murely in a corner of the oak-panelled parloir. But, as an audacious 
French savant observed with reference to some canon of anatomy, 
the majority of Gallic families in easy circumstances have ‘ changed 
all that,’ and are seldom less at home than when at home. A 
summer divided between Rhenish roulette-tables, Gascon bathing- 
places, and Savoy glaciers, is followed by a round of autumn visit- 
ing at those new-fashioned chateaux where a tolerable imitation of 
English sport attracts the guests; and when battue-shooting and 
a gallop after hounds have lost their charm, are there not fresh fields 
and new pastures—the Mole at Algiers, the Ezbekieh of Cairo, the 
Bay of Naples—where to linger till the Nice races are succeeded by 
the pomps of Easter at Rome? And then, after a few weeks of 
Paris, it is time again for the kursaals and pine-woods of the Ger- 
man Brunnen. The feverish haste and hurry with which the modern 
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representatives of French fashion fly from north to south on the wings 
of the express-train—bright butterflies that exhibit their elaborate 
toilettes for but a few hours or days in the same latitude—supply 
an amazing contrast to the quiet, home-loving, unadventurous spirit 
that once possessed their ancestors. 

That there is some good effected by all this rapid and frequent 
change of scene is, of course, exceedingly probable. If to have seen 
many men and cities does not always expand the mind in a strictly 
intellectual sense, at any rate it widens the sympathies and rubs off 
the sharp angles of old prejudices. People learn that even those 
whom they were taught in the nursery to despise have merits after 
all, and that foreigners are by no means so black aS they were 
painted. They find out that the sun shines quite as brightly be- 
yond the limits of their own parish as within its sacred boundaries, 
and that the cardinal virtues are practised by other branches of the 
great human family than their own. Mauch of the hatred and con- 
tempt which embittered the bygone struggles of warring nations was 
due to their intense ignorance of each other’s good points; and we 
every year find less and less of that narrowness which formed the 
unamiable side of that strong love of country which our predecessors 
cherished so warmly. 

Whether travel is indeed an educational system, and whether 
those who are continually removing their Lares and Penates to the 
shelter of a new roof, are really scholars whose instruction is being 
carried on by successive moves, is what the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of locomotion might hesitate to affirm. We have long, as a 
nation, discarded the superstition that every young man of sufficient 
fortune should be sent forth, as a solemn duty, to make the grand 
tour, and on his return should be reckoned as one who was for life 
a competent authority on all matters of art and taste—from the 
chipped nose of a Pompeian marble to the amount of garlic admissible 
in a ragout. It is hard to believe, when a horde of Mr. Cook’s 
tourists pours its dusty and hungry numbers into an Italian town, 
that every unit in the company is intent upon acquiring statistics as 
well as sandwiches, and thirsts for information as well as for iced 
beer and the foaming wine of Asti. But something useful may be 
picked up, even unconsciously, in the course of even the most hurried 
transit through the midst of strange scenes; and for children it is 
probable that the process may be profitable to an extent unlikely to 
be attained where adults only are in question. At any rate, if not 
positive knowledge, still the instruments for acquiring knowledge 
may be gained with comparative ease ; and the younger members of 
families who roam abroad are generally fluent in two or three Conti- 
nental languages to a pitch that would have astonished the Master 
Tommies and Miss Janes of a past generation. 

JOHN HARWOOD. 
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BY JUSTIN M°CARTHY, AUTHOR OF ‘ MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ ETC. 


RestinG on this hill-side, look around and below, and say whether 
you have ever before seen a sight more beautiful. Beneath you 
spreads a green valley, girt by a perfect cincture of mountains, as 
exquisite in their outlines as anything Greece itself can show, and 
crowned with snowy peaks which dazzle the eye as they pierce into 
the intensely blue heaven and flash back the brilliant sunlight. Far 
off on the right that sunlight glitters on the edge of a lake. In the 
middle of the valley is a city nestling among groves and rich in 
gardens. Amid and over the white walls and the prodigal luxu- 
riance of the foliage rises a huge dark-coloured oblong dome— if 
such a phrase be correct—a vast roof, looking like the back of some 
prodigious turtle. One might fancy himself looking down upon some 
Syrian scene, as he gazes on that town with its groves, its gardens, 
its white walls, its flat roofs, and its one vast dome. From this 
enchantment-lending distance the spectator might well imagine that 
there, on the bosom of the loveliest valley ramparted by the most 
glorious mountains in the world, stands the most picturesque city 
reared by human hands. 

It is almost a pity that the traveller should ever have to descend 
into the town itself; for when once he gets there, the illusion van- 
ishes. His imagined Damascus turns into a mean and shabby little 
country town built upon a swamp. One long and straggling street, 
two or three small cross streets, and some decent suburbs, with 
substantial residences, make up the whole concern. In the principal 
thoroughfare there are perhaps half-a-dozen respectable shops ; the 
rest are wretched shanties. One or two drapers’ shops; one or two 
gunmakers’, with a huge wooden gun projecting as a sign; several 
tobacconists’ ; a couple of chemists’; these, with the post-office, the 
news-agents, and the hotels, make up the trade and commerce of 
the community. Nothing could well be more shabby, squalid, com- 
monplace. Yet this is a famous city, over the picturesqueness and 
architectural splendour of which English travellers have written 
themselves and their readers into sensational raptures. For it is 
the City of the Salt Lake, the chief town of Utah, the residence 
and the capital of the prophet Brigham Young, whose house, sur- 
mounted by its gilded beehive, is one of the objects which attract 
the eye and excite the curiosity of the stranger on his first arrival. 

Disappointment—and what Blanche Amory calls ‘ disillusion’— 
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fell heavily on the mind and the spirits of an English traveller, Mr. 
Leslie Sandon, who had lately arrived in the city. Having had his 
head filled with Hepworth Dixon, he was cruelly disconcerted by 
the utterly commonplace aspect, the dirt and dismalness of every- 
thing. It seemed a camp of the joyless. Pigs nozzled among the 
heaps of vegetable refuse that lay on the footpaths. There was no 
sewage but such as was given by runnels of water that coursed down 
the side of each street—rivers rather than gutters, spanned at inter- 
vals by little bridges of plank. There was no gas, and at night the 
town had no other light than that which blinked out of the little 
lamps in the wretched shops. Our traveller tried to roam the streets 
at night ; but found that he had to creep along in the most cautious 
manner, and listen every now and then for the roar of the torrent, 
lest he should tumble into one of the dirty refuse-bearing streams. 
He visited the theatre—a large, dreary, dingy, comfortless barn, 
where the few spectators tried to see the stage by the light of a 
few kerosene lamps. He thought this temple of amusement rather 
sadder than even the outer world, and he went forth into the dismal 
streets again. Even in the day there are not many people about 
the streets; and a woman is rarely seen there. At night they are 
deserted. The roar of the torrents, and the wind sweeping through 
the wild passes of the majestic mountains, are the only sounds one 
hears—except, indeed, the never-ceasing wail of the crying babies. 

‘Am I awake—am I in my right senses ?’. our traveller fre- 
quently asked himself. ‘Is this the picturesque, delightful city, the 
triumph of man’s labour and genius over reluctant Nature, which I 
was bidden to come forth and admire? Truly the valley is delight- 
ful to look upon, and the mountains are peerless in their beauty of 
outline ; but this metropolis of Mormonism—what a place is this! 
Why, this wretched vulgar little tenth-class town might just as well 
have been planted among the Essex marshes for anything that is 
picturesque or even remarkable about it!’ Our Englishman had 
arrived in the evening by the jolting old stage-coach which rumbled 
last year across the mountains from the Pacific Railway-station ; 
and his first impression, as he got into the seedy rickety little 
~ country town, was, that he must have gone astray somehow, and 
that this could not be Salt Lake City at all. Even the two or three 
groups of Indians straggling about here and there did not lend any 
artistic effect to the scene ; for they were only filthy beggars wrapped 
in old sacks. You might have seen more picturesque beggary in 
Whitechapel or in Dublin. 

Mr. Sandon was especially disappointed, for he had travelled to 
Salt Lake City in search of a new sensation. He was thirty-five 
years old, had some property and much culture; had sat in parlia- 
ment as an independent member, had spoken there with consider- 
able success, and had been defeated at the general election. He 
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was still young enough t arraign the decrees of Providence, and 
to think the whole scheme of the world was warped, and Destiny 
grievously to blame because things had gone wrong with him. So 
he became misanthropic ; the sourness of the grapes he could not 
reach set his teeth on edge ; he felt disposed to profess a Carlylean 
contempt for constitutional government and parliamentary institu- 
tions ; he was weary of London, the Reform Club, the Opera, the 
Star and Garter Richmond, and the Ship Greenwich. The New 
World promised new sensations, and he went there :* saw New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago; and when the Pacific 
Railway was opened started for San Francisco, diverging to Salt 
Lake City on his way. Here, then, he is, an intelligent, honourable, 
manly Englishman, weary for a fresh sensation, and much disap- 
pointed because here he fails as yet to find one. 

He presents no letters of introduction, and, in American phrase, 
merely ‘lounges round.’ He begins to be a little interested, and 
to feel that, after all, he is not in Essex when the Sunday comes ; 
and he goes to hear the service and sermon in the vast Tabernacle, 
where eight thousand men, women, and babies are gathered under 
one roof, and the divine necessity and sanctity of polygamy is 
preached as a Christian doctrine. But he soon forgot Mormonism, 
Brigham Young, and every such subject, in the delight of listening 
to a voice that thrilled his ears and seemed to pierce his heart. 

The Tabernacle boasted of a choir; and hymns were sung. The 
faces of the singers were not visible to our hero where he sat; but 
the principal voice, that of a woman, was so pure, fresh, and exqui- 
site, that new pulses of pleasure seemed to waken in the organisa- 
tion of our weary London opera-goer. Sweet, sad, plaintive, pas- 
sionate, that voice seemed, as though if possible to soar to the very 
heaven and cleave it with prayer. . The sorrow of a Saint Cecilia 
might thus have poured forth its glorious agony. For to Leslie 
Sandon it seemed that the voice expressed not rapture of worship, 
but utter anguish of remonstrance ; the wild appeal of a grief which 
would presently change into despair. Perhaps our Londoner was 
in a fanciful mood ; but he could not help, while he listened, imagin- 
ing that he heard some captive, given over by man to the power of 
her enemies, raising her last pathetic impassioned appeal to heaven. 
A Christian martyr might have sung in that strain, he thought, 
while the chains were on her wrists, and the fire was being made 
ready for her body. 

As if to lend a positive justice to his fanciful imagining, the 
voice of the singer suddenly faltered and trembled, then gave a wild 
cry, then stopped; and there was a little commotion and stir among 
the choir; and Mr. Sandon presently learned that one of the singers 
had fainted. He could not learn who she was—people did not seem 
to know, or would not tell him. The Mormon men are very free 
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generally in volunteering information to strangers, but slow in ans- 
wering questions. 

Sandon walked thoughtfully homeward. This little smsidend made 
somehow a deep impression on him. 

This is his second day in Salt Lake City. He begins to think 
that perhaps, after all his disappointment, the town is not wholly 
commonplace, more especially when he learns that the proprietor 
of the hotel where he is staying—and where he pays five dollars 
a day !—has four wives; and that two or three of these habitually 
wait upon the guests, and are not too proud to hand the plates, and 
fan away the swarming flies which ever interpose in Salt Lake City 
between the cup and the lip of the traveller. 

The attendants in the hotel are all women, and Mr. Sandon is 
especially attracted by the quiet grace and beauty of one tall, fair- 
haired, slender girl, whose countenance expresses intelligence and 
melancholy. He observes this girl closely from the first, and be- 
comes more and more impressed by her natural grace and her sad- 
ness. As he looks up inte her blue eyes he seems sometimes to see 
them swimming in tears. She hardly ever speaks of her own ac- 
cord; but she has at last to answer a question, and then Leslie 
Sandon at once observes that she speaks with an English accent. 

‘You are English ?’ he says, looking up at her as she stands 
near his chair and hands him a cup of tea. 

‘ Ah, yes!’ is the sad reply. 

‘IT am from England too,’ said Sandon. 

‘I knew it,’ the girl replied. ‘I knew it when 1 heard you 
speak. I have kept near you whenever I could, because—because 
it was so pleasant to hear the accent.’ 

‘ What part of England do you come from ?’ 

‘From Barnes, in Surrey.’ . 

‘ Why, I too am from Surrey!’ exclaimed our Briton, with de- 
licious memories of green hills, and daisied fields, and the winding 
silver Thames and Wimbledon plains, pouring in upon him. 

‘I thought you came from Surrey,’ said the girl. ‘O, what a 
sweet place it is! and howI love it!’ Her voice trembled, and 
tears now visibly stood in her eyes. 

‘ Have you been long here ?’ asked Sandon. 

‘ Only three months—and I wish I were in my grave! O hush, 
please ; don’t say any more.’ 

One of the wives approached, and the English damsel disap- 
peared. Our hero was deeply interested and touched. This pretty 
graceful English girl, so young and sad. How had she come here ? 
Who would not pity her? 

That first conversation took place one morning at breakfast. He 
saw her again that day at dinner and at tea, and each time he con- 
trived to have a few words of conversation with her. He lingered 
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day after day at the hotel, growing more and more deeply interested 
in this girl, and he came gradually to know her whole story. Her 
father and mother had been well-to-do in farming, and she had re- 
ceived a good education ; both parents died, and left her to the care 
of her brother, who converted what property there was into money 
and emigrated to the United States; while she, Esther Lyne, was 
sent to make a living as assistant in a London shop. Lately her 
brother sent her money, and peremptorily ordered her to accompany 
some friends who were coming out to America to settle, as he had 
done, in Utah. Esther was delighted to come; a lonely life of 
monotonous work in London was growing almost unbearable; and 
although she knew her brother had settled in Utah, she had no idea 
whatever of his having become a Mormon. So she travelled out 
across the Atlantic and across the plains; and she found her brother 
the proprietor of the hotel in which she was acting as an attendant, 
and the husband of four wives. She found, too, that. of all the fana- 
tical Mormons in the town he was the most fanatical and ruthless, 
and that he had already made arrangements for her marriage with 
one of the influential elders of Salt Lake City, who desired to in- 
crease his consideration with his people by taking a seventh wife, 
but was anxious to please himself by choosing one who should be 
young and pretty. In vain the poor girl pleaded, begged, and wept ; 
her brother knew no pity, and man’s guardianship over woman is 
absolute in Utah. To be a slave and live with the barbarous Turk, 
is to be more free than to be a woman in a Mormon household. 
There was added to the common slavery of womanhood there this 
bitter special agony in Esther’s case—that the girl detested the 
whole system in its doctrines as well as in its practices, and would 
have welcomed death rather than accept either. So all the power 
of argument, persuasion, harshness, menace—the menace even of 
vague and nameless dangers and punishments—was brought con- 
stantly to bear on the poor young woman, in order to force her into 
Mormonism. She was there alone, thousands and thousands of miles 
away from the land of her birth. Locked in by that awful cincture of . 
mountain peaks, beyond which lay the desert—prisoned amid a com- 
munity which spares no man or woman, but is zealous even to slay- 
ing—with those who ought to have been her protectors most rigidly 
set against her—is it any wonder that fate seemed inexorable to 
her, that she sometimes gazed despairingly into the pure azure of the 
glorious sky, and thought that Providence no longer looked down- 
ward on the earth? Every strong pressure of threat and suasion, 
every petty paltry weapon of meanness and fanatical malignity, were 
all employed at once to conquer the sad steady heart of that one 
poor child. What wonder that the kindly expressions and the genial 
sympathies of the English traveller touched her very soul; that she 
watched and waited and prayed for the chance of a word from him ; 
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that she looked to his departure as to the closing of the heavens 
against her? The very day of his arrival she had made up her 
mind to kill herself. She had said to her own soul that man could 
not help her, that Heaven would not, and that she had a right to 
end the agony of the present, and escape the shame of the future, 
by a suicide’s death. 

Does this seem an exaggerated picture? It is true to the life 
of certain sufferers in Salt Lake City. No one who knows anything 
of that place, and is prepared to speak the truth, will venture to 
deny it. Thereé are women there who pray for death, who have as 
little hope or chance of an escape into freedom as a prisoner in the 
heart of Siberia. At least this was so before the railway crossed the 
plains; let us hope that at the sound of the steam-engine’s shrill 
trumpet the walls of that detested Jericho are destined to fall. 

‘If no promise comes from Heaven this day,’ said poor Esther 
to herself on the morning of Sandon’s arrival, ‘I will kill myself 
to-night !’ 

That day came Mr. Sandon, and he spoke his kindly words, and 
the fountains of her heart were unsealed. That night she knelt 
beside her bed and fervently thanked Heaven for having sent her a 
promise, and prayed to be pardoned for her evil resolve, and to be 
endowed with strength, hope, and courage. 

There were a good many persons staying in the hotel, but they 
only assembled at meal-times in the regular American fashion, and 
during the intervals the place was usually empty of all but the pro- 
prietor, his wives, and his attendants. One day our Englishman 
remained in his room to write some letters, and was congratulating 
himself on the quiet of the house, when, from a room below, he heard 
a sound which, if it disturbed, likewise delighted him. It was the 
voice of a woman singing, and the first note made him spring from 
his chair. 

‘I should know that voice among ten thousand,’ he said; ‘ it 
is the voice I heard in the Tabernacle on Sunday! Come what 
will, I will find out who the singer is! Pray Heaven she be not fat 
and ugly, or one of mine host’s wives!’ 

He followed the voice downstairs, and it led him to the ‘ ladies’ 
parlour.’ He stood on the threshold a moment and listened in de- 
light. Then he opened the door softly and looked in. There was 
only one person in the room—a girl, who sat at the piano. At the 
sound of the opening door she turned round, and Mr. Sandon saw 
that it was Esther Lyne. 

Surprise, a little alarm, and something like gladness lighted up 
the girl’s eyes and steeped her cheeks in crimson. Leslie Sandon 
went boldly into the room and stood beside her. 

‘I thought everybody was out,’ she murmured. ‘I sing some- 
times—to please myself—when the house is free.’ 
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‘ Then it was you who sang in the Tabernacle on Sunday ?’ 

‘O yes! And I am so much ashamed—I could not help break- 
ing down. I always sang in our little church at home; and my 
brother insisted that I must take part in the choir here. I never 
did until last Sunday, and then I tried my best to please him; but 
as I sang, I thought of our old dear home, where I was so happy, 
and which I shall never, never see any more; and I broke down. 
And O, I am so wretched !’ 

Esther lost all control over herself, and covered her face with 
her hands, and burst into tears. 

What could Sandon do? How could he avoid taking one of 
her hands gently in his, and trying to cheer and console her? Only 
his sincere respect for her womanhood, her situation, her beauty, 
and her sorrow, kept him from putting his arm round her waist, and 
drawing her to him, and kissing her. 

‘Can nothing be done to save you—to take you from this place ?’ 
he asked. 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘Nothing can be done. No one—I mean no woman—situated 
as I am, can escape. IfI could escape, I have no place to go to. 
I have no longer any home. I think I could even bring myself to 
endure this life, and remain here and work for my brother and his 
—his family’ (she could not induce herself to say ‘ his wives’), ‘ if 
only they would leave me to my misery, and would not force me—’ 

She stopped ; but Sandon knew how to finish the sentence. 

‘You shall not be forced to marry that scoundrel!’ exclaimed 
our impetuous Englishman. ‘I will go myself to the Federal camp 
—I will claim the protection of the United States officials for you. 
You shall leave this detestable place to-morrow, if you choose !’ 

Esther’s cheek glowed once more; but she drooped again, and 
said very quietly, 

‘ They will not interfere; they could not. Their position here 
is very difficult and dangerous, and they could do nothing for me. 
My brother will tell them that he is my natural guardian; that I 
was left in his care by my father; that I am under age. All that 
is true; but O, if my poor father could only have known to what 
guardianship, to what a fate he was leaving me! But the Federal 
officers here can do nothing. There is only one way by which I can 
save myself from this marriage; and if all else fails— if they will 
force me to it—I will try that!’ 

She rose from her seat and stood erect, with a wild light glit- 
tering in her eyes, and the attitude of one who finds courage and 
confidence in very despair. 

Leslie Sandon was perplexed in the extreme. The girl was so 
beautiful, so sweet, her fate was so cruel, her grief was evidently 
so genuine, that the heart of the Englishman was torn with com- 
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passion for her. Let us do him the justice to say, that he would 
have striven earnestly to save her had she been plain, awkward, and 
ignorant. But he should have been much more or much less than 
man had not her grace and her beauty given him a new impulse to 
aid her. She was a lover of music; and her voice, when she sang, 
was music itself. Added to all this, there was something romantic, 
and even mysterious, about the circumstances which had brought 
them together; the influence wrought on him by her voice in the 
Tabernacle ; the impression produced upon her by the first accents 
of his English tongue. 

The wearied Londoner had found a new sensation. He rushed 
at once to the office of the judge appointed over that region by the 
United-States Government. As he went along, he observed with 
a new and sharpened interest the aspects of the houses and the 
people. He had to go a little way out of the town to reach the resi- 
dence of the official; and he noted that in many, many instances 
the houses of Mormons well-to-do in the world had grown up by 
successive additions and agglomerations, the owner now adding a 
wing on this side, and then a wing on that, and then building a sort 
of succursale at the rear, and clapping on a kind of shed somewhere 
else, until the whole establishment became an ungainly cluster of 
incongruous buildings. Sandon knew now what that meant. Each 
addition to the house meant another wife—a new cage for each new 
bird. Rather perhaps, in most cases, the original and best cage 
was for the newest bird; dispossessed and half-discarded favourites 
were relegated to the newer and ruder nests. As he passed along, 
too, our Briton saw many haggard, weary, slatternly women, with 
lack-lustre eyes and wan shapeless faces, hanging listlessly over their 
gates, or sitting idly in the sunlight, perhaps nursing their yelling 
babies—all such women looking alike depressed, degraded, miser- 
able, hopeless, soulless. He had been in the cretin villages of 
Switzerland; and on the whole he thought the aspect of woman- 
hood there, as, goitrous and ghastly, it gibbered and made mouths 
at the air and the clouds, was rather less disheartening and debased 
than that of womanhood in Salt Lake City. The glory of the sun- 
set, the beauty of the mountains, the lustrous purity of the blue 
heavens were lost on him, appealed to his saddened eyes in vain. 
He saw nothing before him, around him, but human wretchedness 
and debasement. 

‘ That sweet girl,’ he vowed to himself, ‘ shall never suffer such 
a fate—never live a life of such accursed slavery—never !’ 

The Federal judge heard the impassioned appeal and the ener- 
getic statement of our Englishman; but he could do nothing. On 
Sandon’s own showing, the girl was under the legitimate guardian- 
ship of her. brother. No States official could interfere ; and it would 
be a mere waste of time to apply to the Federal officer in com- 
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mand of the little force at Camp Douglas. There was nothing to 
be done. LEsther’s story was the story of many other girls: such 
things happened in Salt Lake City every day. 

‘ Will these scoundrels be allowed with impunity actually to 
force this girl into marriage ?’ asked Sandon. 

‘ They will not probably chain her or scourge her,’ said the 
judge ; ‘but she is virtually a prisoner, and they will break down 
her spirit by a mental and moral torture which she cannot long re- 
sist. These people, sir, are pitiless, because they are fanatics, and 
they think they are doing right.’ 

‘Can she not escape ?’ 

‘I see no possible chance or hope. She will be constantly watched.’ 

‘ But she is sometimes allowed to go out ?’ 

‘ Yes, because they are satisfied that she cannot get away. That 
rampart of mountains, sir, has not many outlets ; and Utah is a large 
territory. No; for a girl like her, under « guardianship apparently 
legitimate, there is practically no escape.’ 

Sandon went away in grief and rage. But he soon contrived 
to have several stolen interviews with Esther. Lest her health 
should break down, her brother sometimes allowed her to go out, 
and our hero managed to meet her, and broached to her many futile 
plans for her escape. He thus lingered days and weeks in Salt 
Lake City, which had now become to him the most interesting 
place in all the world. For his new sensation had become some- 
thing very unexpected indeed, and the fashionable Londoner had 
actually fallen in love with the poor girl from Surrey. Despite her 
poverty, her humble position ; despite all the natural prejudices of 
caste and rank and habit, so dear to even the most independent 
Briton,—the beauty, the grace, the intelligence, the goodness of 
this girl had unwittingly conquered him; and Esther Lyne, who 
hardly dared to acknowledge to her own secret heart that she loved 
him passionately, was one day startled, bewildered, to hear from his 
own lips the declaration that he passionately loved her. 

Then there were some quiet confidential conferences with the 
Federal judge and his wife, and with one or two other ‘ Gentiles’ of 
the place; and Esther was so long a time absent one day when her 
brother permitted her to go out, that she received a stern rebuke on 
her return, and was told that she must not leave the house alone 
any more. 

Mr. Sandon could not remain all his life in Salt Lake City. 
Already the watchful and jealous rulers of the place were wondering 
at his stay, and looking askant at him as he lounged through the 
streets. He announced one day that he was resolved to resume his 
westward journey next morning. He had hired a private carriage 
to convey him over the thirty miles or so of frightful mountain-road 
that divide, or did then divide, the City of the Saints from the 
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nearest station of the Union Pacific Railway. The carriage was to 
leave at a very early hour in the morning. 

The hour came; the carriage was at the door. It was hardly 
dawn; the town was silent and dark. Except in the hotel, not 
even the blink of a kerosene lamp was anywhere visible. There 
were no loungers at the door ; but early as it was, the United-States 
judge, and two or three of the officers from the camp, had sped 
come to take leave of the English traveller. 

The traveller paid his bills, said farewell to his friends al to 
the sullen landlord. Suddenly there came downstairs, and appeared 
upon the scene, Esther herself, looking very flushed and handsome, 
wearing her hat and shawl, and quite prepared for travelling. 

‘Now, Esther, it is time to go,’ said Mr. Sandon, taking her 
hand. ‘Say farewell to your brother, and let me lead you to the 
carriage !’ 

‘What the angels’ (let us say) ‘is the meaning of this?’ shouted 
the brother, utterly bewildered, and yet noting, in all his amazement 
and anger, a smile on the faces of the judge and the officers. 

‘It only means,’ replied Sandon calmly, ‘that Esther is my 
wife ; that she was married to me in all due form yesterday; that 
I am taking her away from your tyranny and from the old* brute 
you proposed to force upon her as a husband ; and that any one who 
dares to interpose or tries to prevent me from taking my wife out 
of this place is pretty sure to receive a bullet from this revolver.’ 

‘Don’t let us talk about revolvers,’ said the judge pleasantly ; 
‘there is no need of anything of the kind. It’s all right enough, 
Mr. Lyne ; your sister is properly married to this gentleman: I am 
a witness to that. You can’t do anything in the matter now; even 
if you should feel inclined to try any appeal to the courts, that would 
not warrant you in attempting to detain her. Dry up; it’s no use 
making any noise. If there is. any resistance, I shall be compelled 
to call for the interference of these gentlemen here, the officers from 
the camp.—Good-bye, Mr. Sandon; good-bye, Esther—and God 
bless you both !’ 

So Esther bade farewell, not without emotion, to her selfish and 
sullen brother, who was still too much amazed to know quite clearly 
what he was doing or saying. And her husband put her into the 
carriage, and took his place beside her; and the Federal officers 
mounted their horses and gave them safe escort for many miles ; and 
the newly-married pair caught the train at the nearest station, and 
journeyed safely westward to San Francisco and the Golden Gate. 

Thus did this modern Lochinvar carry off his bride; and the 
marriage, though made in haste, will not be repented at leisure or 
otherwise. In Salt Lake City, Leslie Sandon found a new sensa- 
tion, saved a pure and noble life from wreck, and rewarded himself 
with a beautiful and loving wife. 
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A VALLEY MEMORY 


Waxine I dream, and dreaming see 
A valley in the sunset glow, 

With ranging Alps that through the haze 
Thrust peaks of snow. 


A blinding glare is in my eyes ; 
Yet, far below, I see again, 
Where, golden under burning skies, 

Outsweeps the plain. 


The bleating and the tinkling bells 
Show where, about the water’s brink, 
The peasant women watch the sheep 
That wade and drink. 


All freshly fair and bright the scene ; 
But looming vast before me still 
The Alps gigantic grow, and all 
The picture fill. 


Their spell once more is on my heart, 
Their grandeurs satisfy the soul ; 

Naught else in life or space has part— 
They make the whole. 


They wrap the heavens round their forms, 
Arrest the clouds upon their march, 
And into gleaming ruins break 
The rainbow’s arch. 


From the deep valley’s purpling gloom 
Ever their summits rise sublime, 
Bright with the sunsets of the world 
Since Time was Time. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Sreconp Series, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XV. 
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HOBBLEDEHOYS 


‘Hirt him hard; he’s got no friends,’ is a maxim of continually 
practical application to the hobbledehoy. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, in one of her letters, denounces him as ‘the worst company 
in the world.’ Even gentle Elia is intolerant of ‘ things between 
boy and manhood—too ripe for play, too raw for conversation—that 
come in, impudently staring their father’s old friend out of coun- 
tenance; and will neither aid, nor let alone, the conference.’ Odious, 
exclaims De Quincey, is the hobbledehoy to the mature young man. 
And Rousseau safely enough asserts, that nobody regards boyhood 
with such supreme contempt as those who have just emerged from 
it; just as there are no countries in which class distinctions are so 
jealously observed as those in which the inequalities of station are 
inconsiderable, and where everybody is constantly afraid of being 
confounded with his inferior. 

_ The heroine in the clever story of The Initials frankly owns to 
a very young man that she has had, all her life, a particular anti- 
pathy to very young men: ‘ it is quite impossible to talk to them 
without making remarks which they consider derogatory to their 
dignity.’ Of such a one Clara exclaims, in Philip van Artevelde, 

‘ All hail to him! he is my daily sport. 
Of all things under heaven that make me merry, 


It makes me merriest to see a boy 
That wants to be a man.’ 


Such as Horace Sleaford, for instance, in a popular story; ‘ effec- 
tively’ a boy just arrived at that period of life when boys are most 
obnoxious; no longer a genuine boy pur et simple, but scarcely yet 
presuming to assert himself a young man. We see him rejected on 
one side by his juniors, who find him arrogant and despotic, mooting 
strange and heterodox theories with regard to marbles, and evincing 
the sublime of disdain for boys who are not familiar with the latest 
vaticinations of the sporting prophets; and scouted on the other 
hand by his seniors, who offer him halfpence for the purchase of 
hardbake, and taunt him with base insinuations when he is seized 
with a sudden fancy for going to look at the weather in the middle 
of a strong cheroot. This particular ‘ hobbledehoy sought vainly 
for a standing-place upon the social scale, and finding none, became 
a misanthrope, and wrapped himself in scorn as a mantle.’ So in 
the James Crawley of Vanity Fair, we first see a gawky lad at that 
uncomfortable age when the voice varies between an unearthly treble 
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and a preternatural bass; when the face not uncommonly blooms 
out with appearances for which Rowland’s Kalydor is said to act as 
a cure ; when boys are detected shaving furtively with their sisters’ 
scissors, and the sight of other young women produces intolerable 
sensations of terror in them ; when the great hands and ankles pro- 
trude a long way from garments which they have outgrown ; when 
their presence after dinner is said to be ‘ frightful to the ladies who 
are whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and inexpressibly 
odious to the gentlemen over the mahogany, who are restrained from 
freedom of intercourse and delightful interchange of wit by the pre- 
sence of that gawky innocence; when, at the conclusion of the second 
glass, papas say, ‘‘ Jack, my boy, go out and see if the evening holds 
up,” and the youth, willing to be free, yet hurt at not being yet a 
man, quits the incomplete banquet.’ Again, in the Fitz-Boodle 
Confessions, our author says, they may talk of youth as the season 
of romance, but to him it had always appeared that there are no 
beings in the world so entirely unromantic and selfish as certain 
young English gentlemen from the age of fifteen to twenty. He 
declares the oldest Lovelace about town to be scarcely more hard- 
hearted and scornful than they. His most unheroic hero of the 
Fatal Boots, describing his manner of life from fourteen to seven- 
teen—that is from boyhood to, as he spells it, hobbadyhoyhood— 
defines in a parenthesis the chronology of the latter period of exist- 
ence, ‘which I take to be about the sixteenth year of the life of a 
young man, and may be likened to the month of April when spring 
begins to bloom.’ The suggestive title of the chapter here cited is 
‘ April-Fooling.’ Mr. Barham, in one of the Ingoldsby Legends, 
assigns the same date : 
‘ At the epoch I'speak about I was between 
A man and a boy, 


A hobble-de-hoy, 
A fat little punchy concern of sixteen.’ 


But by Balzac’s reckoning, even ‘a vingt-deux ans les jeunes gens 
sont encore voisins de Venfance pour se laisser aller a des enfantil- 
lages.’ Herr Teufelsdrockh is free to repeat the observation of ‘ not 
unphilanthropic persons,’ that it were a real increase of human hap- 
piness, could all young men from the age of nineteen be covered 
under barrels, or rendered otherwise invisible ; and there left to fol- 
low their lawful studies and callings, till they emerged, sadder and 
wiser, at the age of twenty-five. With which suggestion, at least 
as considered in the light of a practical scheme, the great Clothes- 
Philosopher ‘ need scarcely say’ that he nowise coincides. ‘ Never- 
theless it is plausibly urged that, as young ladies (Mdidchen) are, to 
mankind, precisely the most delightful in those years; so young 
gentlemen (Biibchen) do then attain their maximum of detestability. 
Such gawks (Gecken) are they, and foolish peacocks, and yet with 
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such a vulturous hunger for self-indulgence ; so obstinate, obstrep- 
erous, vain-glorious ; in all senses, so froward and so forward.’ A 
chubby child in good health is always pleasing, says Professor Blackie, 
and so is an unaffected hilarious boy, a harmoniously compacted 
manhood, a ripe mellow old age; ‘but that transition stage of human 
life, when the eager youth appears with his foot entangled in the 
meshes of puerility,,—brave words, my young masters !—‘ and his 
hand stretching hastily forward to the listed field of manhood, is 
never beautiful, always ludicrous; the incongruity between the gran- 
deur of what the creature would be, and the littleness of what he 
must be, is too glaring.’ Malvolio noway belies his name when 
he describes the Duke’s envoy as ‘not yet old enough for a man, 
nor young enough for a boy; as a squash is before ’tis a pease-cod, 
or a codling when ’tis almost an apple.’ The noway malevolent 
Portia has her jest at the species when she promises, as Bellario, to 
‘speak, between the change of man and boy, with a reed voice,’ and 
tell quaint lies, like a fine bragging youth. 


‘ And twenty of these puny lies I’ll tell, 
That men shall swear I’ve discontinued school 
About a twelvemonth. I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise.’ 


‘To give one other Shakespeare reference. The wtinam of the old 
Shepherd in the Winter’s Tale recalls that already cited from Sar- 
tor Resartus, when he exclaims, ‘I would there were no age between 
ten and three-and-twenty ; or that youth would sleep out the rest.’ 
By Lord Lytton’s verdict, there is nearly always something of 
Nature’s own gentility in very young women (except, indeed, when 
they get together and fall a-giggling); ‘it shames us men to see 
how much sooner they are polished into conventional shape than our 
rough masculine angles.’ A vulgar boy, he asserts, requires ‘ Heaven 
knows what assiduity to move three steps—I do not say like a gen- 
tleman, but like a body that has a soul in it ;’ whereas, given the 
least advantage of society or tuition to a peasant-girl, ‘ she will glide 
into refinement before the boy can make a bow without upsetting 
the table.’ In another of his books, a favourite hero is presented to 
us just at that age when one with strong features and robust frame 
is at the worst in point of appearance—the sinewy proportions not 
yet sufficiently fleshed, and seeming inharmonious and undevel- 
oped ; the contour of the face sharpened from the roundness of boy- 
hood, and losing its bloom without yet acquiring that relief and shadow 
which make the expression and dignity of the masculine countenance. 
‘Thus gaunt and uncouth stood Morton.’ And in many cases the 
mental state of this intermediate stage is nearly enough characterised 
in what Keats affirms in the preface to Endymion—that while the 
imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagination of a 
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man is healthy, there is a space of life between, in which the soul 
is in a ferment, the character undecided, the way of life uncertain, 
the ambition thick-sighted. Scott has a kindly couplet in Marmion 
for those who are 


‘ Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech, and speech is truth.’ 


A senior stage and more pronounced type has found an advocate. 
in a later penman of prestige. John Eames is Mr. Trollope’s 
pronounced and own particular type of young men awkward, un- 
gainly, and not yet formed in their gait ; who struggle with their 
limbs and are shy; to whom words do not come with ease, when 
words are required, among any but their accustomed associates; 
to whom social meetings are periods of penance, and whom any 
appearance in public will unnerve. ‘They go much about alone, 
and blush when women speak to them. In truth, they are not as 
yet men, whatever the number may be of their years ; and, as they 
are no longer boys, the world has found for them the ungraceful 
name of hobbledehoy.’ But the observations of the author of Phineas 
Finn lead him to believe that the hobbledehoy is by no means the 
least valuable species of the human race. Comparing him at one or 
two and twenty with some finished Apollo of the same age, Mr. 
Trollope regards the former as unripe fruit, and the latter as fruit 


that is ripe; and to his thinking, the fullest flavour of the sun is 
given to the slower growth—the natural growth, given in the sun’s 
own good time, unless some ungenial shade has interposed itself. 
He avows a preference for the smack of the natural growth, unfa- 
voured by forcing apparatus, nor even backed by the warmth of a 
southern wall. 


NICIAS FOXCAR. 





COWES AND THE AMATEUR FLEET 


Ir is cheery and pleasant, on a fine breezy morning in summer, to 
steam away from the place which M. Victor Hugo tells us is called 
‘Stmptn,’ towards that island of tranquil delights which the narrow 
stream of the Solent cuts off from the anxiety of the ceaseless strug- 
gle for life that goes on ‘in England.’ The tide is high, and the 
blue water bears you joyfully along past innumerable country houses 
shrouded amongst trees and grassy slopes shining in the sun. Many 
gay vessels, with spreading white sails, pass by like fleecy clouds, 
and for a second throw a shadow on your deck; but they are gone 
in an instant, and others appear on all sides, and fly past you like 
shooting-stars in September. 

After an hour’s glide down the river, the long red front of Net- 
ley Hospital, half church half barrack, attracts your attention on the 
left; and as you muse sadly upon the half mile of pale suffering 
lying behind that florid facade, which reminds you of the gay uni- 
form of the soldier drawn over his wasted limbs and his death- 
wounds, your view is suddenly obscured by the dead-wall of an 
enormous floating structure. You think the Grosvenor Hotel has 
come out for an airing; but the three stripes of North Germany 
floating over the stern reveal that it is the great mail-boat from 
America. As she drops her anchor, the steam roars out of her huge 
pipes, and eager eyes peer out of the cabin-windows and through 
the netting of the bulwarks to get a look at Old England for the 
first time. A little steamer comes puffing out from Cowes or South- 
ampton, fastens on to-her side like a horse-fly, and having sucked 
her blood in letters, passengers, and specie, steams up the water, 
and leaves the monster to go on to Bremen. 

Presently a gentle rocking, just sufficient to make the smiles 
vanish from some fair faces, tells you that you are crossing the little 
strip of sea that gives the Wight the name, though not much of the 
loneliness, of an island. You give one look at the towering masts 
of the men-of-war at Spithead in the distance, and then ‘ Easy,’ 
‘Stop her,’ ‘ Back turn,’ sounds in your ears; while a gangway on 
wheels is pushed so suddenly and vigorously towards your toes, that 
all the corns, remains of gout, and other tendernesses of which you 
may be the proprietor, ‘ shoot’ with alarm as you land on the pon- 
toon. 

Luggage-porters, passengers, sailors, soldiers, newspaper-boys, 
and touts, bustle about for a minute or two in confusion, while you 
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stand looking for the friend who was to meet you on arrival. He 
is there, sure enough, but how changed! You left him a few days 
ago with a frock-coat, a tall hat, and an umbrella no thicker than a 
ramrod. Now he is got up in the inevitable insular blue and sailor’s 
broadbrim, grinning, hitching up his trousers, and apparently ready 
to dance a hornpipe. 

Loiterers, loungers, and loafers in every costume, smoking short 
pipes and long cigars, stand watching the boat’s arrival and waiting 
for news; for she brings the London papers and the mail. Some 
wear the Scotch bonnet and turkey’s feather; some the knicker- 
bocker and Tyrolese cone; while others, who have had relations in 
India, make a ‘ puggree’ out of their sisters’ pinafores, though the 
weather is quite cool, in the hope, seldom realised, of being taken 
for tiger-hunters or pig-stickers. Old Colonel Chutney, of the Poo- 
nah Grenadiers, who is on board, is overheard to say that they look 
more like the hunted and the stuck. 

Yachtsmen in blue jerseys, with scarlet letters on their breasts, 
announce the presence at Cowes of many well-known vessels. These 
dandy-looking sailors have in general a subdued air of respectability, 
which distinguishes them from the groggy tobacco-chewing members 
of the real profession. Many of them wear red nightcaps, and when 
standing still might be mistaken for bottles sealed with red wax ; 
and some few, alas, appear to have enacted the part of a bottle in 
their ‘ innards,’ as well as in outward appearance. 

The scene, both ashore and afloat, is gay and exhilarating. The 
second tide, peculiar to this coast, is flowing, and the clear water is 
studded with smart ships of every size and shape, while the land is 
peopled with bright faces and figures, all seeking pleasure and en- 
joyment. White teeth and rosy cheeks—gifts of nature or works of 
art—flit about incessantly. Little feet patter restlessly to and fro, 
and in their rapid movements display red stockings, taper waists, 
brilliant ribbons, gossamer veils encircling the neck—so suggestive 
of a fond embrace—impossible hats with plumes unknown to orni- 
thology, and improbable coils of brass wire that glance and flash in 
the sun. This ceaseless shifting of colours affects the eye like the 
changes of the chameleon-top or the kaleidoscope of our school- 
days. 

But what are these dark-looking figures, in the midst of the 
smart jackets ‘and yellow chignons? Who are these men in gray, 
who come up sullenly from the fore-hatchway of the steamer? Good 
heavens! they are chained together ; and as they cross the pontoon, 
the dark line of their scowling faces undulates amidst the gay crowd 
like a serpent or a foul drain running through a flower-garden. They 
are convicts for Parkhurst. Three or four warders, armed to the 
teeth, with broad shoulders and determined air, shout ‘ Forward !’ 
A few of the younger prisoners cast longing looks around them ; all 
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are packed into two or three omnibuses ; and these loads of human 
misery are rolled on towards the prison-buildings—the only plague- 
spot in this cheerful little isle. 

Pushing your way through the piebald crowd, you emerge from 
under an archway into the middle of the principal street. It is dirty, 
and in many parts so narrow, that when two carriages meet, the 
wheels come on to the pavement, and the foot-passengers enter the 
shops for safety; which perhaps may be beneficial to the commerce 
that is carried on on either side in small publics, sweet-shops, tiny 
emporiums of halfpenny literature, and ship-chandling establishments 
without number. There appears to be a general fusion of trades, as 
in some of the suburbs of London. Chemists sell cigars ; fruiterers 
vend poultry; general dealers adorn their shop-fronts with rows of 
pigs’ heads with bleeding noses, ready for salting ; barrels of bloaters 
stand at many doors ; while grocers fearlessly announce that, in addi- 
tion to the ‘good useful Congouw’ and ‘ fine syruppy Moning’ of domestic 
life, they supply champagne at 2s. 6d. a bottle, which, ‘though a 
new, is a thoroughly sound wine, with considerable body.’ 

An intelligent inhabitant, who is flattening his nose against the 
windows of a hair-dresser’s shop, and endeavouring to extract a little 
amusement from the chignons and grease-pots exhibited there, points 
proudly to the establishment as a novelty, and states that only a 
few months back the cheerful chirp of the coiffeur’s scissors was 
rarely heard in the town. Until then, a diocesan hair-cutter from 
the insular capital held a periodical visitation at Cowes, and devoted 
a day to trimming and anointing the heads, or confirming the bald- 
ness, of candidates, as well as taking orders for anything that might 
be required, from a fine-tooth comb to a mowing-machine. After 
these general reapings, the number of shorn lambs and shaved poodles 
to be met with in the streets is said to have been startling. 

Imagine all the dandyism of Belgravia, in its most attractive 
attire, overflowing into this Ratcliffe-highway. In the midst of the 
nautical crudities that abound may be seen the cream of both sexes, 
in the most elaborate costumes. Faces and figures of infinite grace 
and beauty are jostled by many a drunken sailor. It is strange to 
see the blue belles and blush-roses blooming amongst the dock-leaves 
and mangel-wurzel of common life—the golden chignon and the 
Grecian bend mingled with the stock-fish and tar-pots of the sea- 
faring world : 


‘ A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot, 
A garden tempting with forbidden fruit.’ 


This paradise of amateur sailors is very different from other 
abodes of British marine bliss; and this difference is its particular 
charm. ‘ The parade’ is an institution unknown here; and there 
is, consequently, none of that eternal streaming up and down which 
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is so wearisome in other places. There is no bathing to speak of. 
Corpulent majors do not float about the shore like jelly-fish, and 
plunge promiscuously with fat female forms. Nor do the lean figures 
of retired Indians and emaciated spinsters frighten the fish from the 
coast. There is no public band, and you do not see the solo player 
fixing one eye on his music-paper and with the other looking through 
the twistings of his cornopean at the undulating outlines and drip- 
ping tresses of the mermaids. Nigger minstrels are seldom heard 
imploring you to ‘act on the square,’ or persuading you to ‘ ske- 
daddle down the line.’ These watering-place joys are not to be 
found at Cowes; but there is yachting in every variety for six days 
in the week; and you soon become aware, from the nautical dresses 
that strike the eye, and the sea phrases that fall incessantly on the 
ear, that the interests of the yachts and their owners occupy the 
minds and bodies of both sexes. 

On Sundays there is a lull. The sailing clothes are replaced by 
the latest London fashions, and the simple country folk come in from 
long distances to gaze in wonder at them ‘rummy ladies a-going to 
church all dressed so grand.’ 

At the end of the street, in a place which might be called Sinai, 
from the fact that it gives laws to a little world, and lies half-way 
between Medina and Egypt—(a Medina without a prophet, and an 
Egypt without mummies)—stands one of Henry VIII.’s castles, 
built by that much-injured monarch with the proceeds of the church 
lands. Altered, repaired, and renovated, it has been converted to 
the happier uses of peace. It is now the club-house of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and, without any pretension to the splendours of 
Pall Mall, is a most comfortable refuge for the pleasure-beaten ama- 
teur sailor. A full-length portrait ofthe ex-Emperor of the French, 
who is a member, and presented it to the club, reaches from the 
floor to the ceiling of a library well stocked with easy books, which 
pour oil and poppies upon the troubled mind, and very easy chairs 
which take all strain off the weary body. A large glass verandah 
covers what was once the battery, but which is now heavily armed 
with telescopes, barometers, thermometers, and other metres with 
which to take the length of the human foot and. the diameter of the 
human ankle or calf, according as the state of the atmosphere and 
the direction of the wind may favour such investigations. 

Admission to the happy amphibious brotherhood within these 
walls is no easy matter. You must not only be the owner of a 
yacht of a certain tonnage, but you must be yourself of the right 
build—neither too sharp nor too bluff, and good at going free. You 
may own the fastest and finest vessel afloat, but it won’t float you 
into ‘the Squadron ;’ and you may in addition be crowned with the 
highest honours of the peerage, but you will be left out in the cold 
unless you can bring stronger recommendations ; for the ships that 
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carry the white ensign, or burgee, are to the yachting world what 
the Guards are to the Line. The Squadron is the Jockey Club of 
the sea—the Almack’s of the ocean; and acts accordingly. This 
exclusiveness may be unpleasant to outsiders; but it makes the club 
a very sociable fraternity within, and, as usual, creates amongst the 
excluded a feverish desire for a share of the delights which are so 
jealously guarded. 

Ladies are not admitted to membership ; but they have certain 
rights within the outer railing, and, when the ancient and juvenile 
mariners have extracted what amusement they can from the sea, 
and come rolling into the club garden in the style of the late 
lamented T. P. Cooke, they are greeted by pretty faces and graceful 
figures, in Morgan’s choicest costumes, sitting or lounging about 
this little Eden in peace-destroying attitudes. At these times there 
is a great deal of agreeable intercourse between the sexes, and much 
of that easy chaff which is only possible in intimate society, where 
the same interests and pleasures occupy everybody. If the conver- 
sation is not profound, it is cheerful and stimulating, and passes 
lightly over the surface of things. Fastidious people might call it 
watery ; others would reply, that the water is sometimes rather salt. 
At any rate, it is not stagnant, which is a great merit. At times 
the performances of yachts are discussed, and at others the perform- 
ances of people. A little scandal may now and then find its way on 
the tapis; but can any carpet, from the velvet pile of Belgravia to 
the sand of the suburban alehouse, be said to exclude it completely ? 
The ladies sometimes talk ‘ rose-water metaphysics,’ and men pass 
for philosophers by weighing airy nothings in gossamer scales. But, 
upon the whole, it leaves a pleasant impression, makes one forget 
the plagues of life, and is a great relief to the casual visitor, who has 
been oppressed across the water with sense and sermons and bothers 
and business. 

An alarming rumour has reached us, that there is to be a change 
in the programme, and that the fair tempters are to be driven from 
the garden; but, as no details are given, we cannot answer for the 
truth of the report. 

Outside the charmed circle of the club, and amongst the other 
strata of yachting life which crop up in every port and creek of the 
island, the eye detects a fact connected with the ladies’ hats which 
is sadly subversive of the old rules of gallantry and politeness. One 
would suppose that a yacht would be respectfully and lovingly named 
after the adored one, and that, considering the fleeting nature of the 
affections, a paint-pot and artist, amongst other luxuries, would be 
kept on board to alter the name to that of the beauty in favour. 
Not a bit of it. By some custom, or legal fiction too complicated 
to be here explained, the name of the vessel is indelible; but the 
inscriptions on the hats of the ladies vary according to the laws of 
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natural selection; and the shops keep a stock of ribbons inscribed 
‘ Flirt,’ ‘ Butterfly,’ ‘ Cupid,’ or ‘ Adonis,’ to meet each case as it 
arises. A foreign gentleman observing upon this phenomenon of 
English life, stated that it would be difficult to follow the pulsa- 
tions of his heart, as he generally changed the object of his affections 
as often as he did his shirt—‘ every eight days, one.’ To which 
remark a little friend, even more inconstant to his loves and his 
linen, added, ‘I tvice in de veek.’ 

Anchored or moored in Cowes Roads may be seen thirty or 
forty vessels, with sharp bows and lofty tapering masts—ships of 
all sizes, from large steamers to little toy schooners; and even 
that strange vehicle of discomfort and danger, the canoe, may be 
seen waddling along, propelled by the paddle of a believer in its 
superior merits. They belong to every club in the kingdom, and 
foreign flags are now not uncommon; for, though it was once said 
that an Englishman’s taste for the sea arose from the dulness and 
monotony which surround him at home, foreigners are beginning to 
go afloat themselves, and appear off Cowes in sailing ships and 
steamers that make a good figure by the side of our own, while the 
tasteful toilettes of their ladies on shore run our fair ones very hard 
in the race for admiration. ; 

The white sails of the cutters, yawls, and schooners shine in 
the sun like the graceful leaves of the lily; and the steam launches 
flit about, humming as they go, and settle on them like so many 
bees. In the middle of all stands the giant form of H.M. ship Hector. 
Her square taut rigging is a pattern to the small fry, and her bell 
striking the hours with unerring regularity is the church-clock of the 
floating village which surrounds her. This great leviathan looks 
like another island; and mariners ‘ would cast anchor in his scaly 
rind,’ if the watchful sentry did not warn them off. 

Some of the yachts are owned by real sailors, some by sick 
swallows flying south in winter, and many by racing men, whose 
only ambition is to ‘beat everything out ;’ while others belong to 
mere idlers afloat, who neither affect nor wish to know anything of 
the sea, but who like a moving habitation. The latter have their 
ships highly decorated, and supplied with all earthly comforts. Dandy 
valets look out of the skylight windows, and French cooks thrust 
their white caps and black moustaches out of the fore hatchway. 
There is an odour of rose-water aft, and delicate meats and truffles 
for’ ard. 

Lord Dundreary feels no interest whatever in the navigating part 
of the business, but he is as usual quite ready to take everything 
coolly, even when events occur which shake the nerves of rougher 
natures. His fine schooner last year ran upon a ridge of sharp 
granite off the coast of Spain, and became a total wreck. His lord- 
ship, relating the circumstance, said that he heard a disturbance in 
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the night, and got out of bed to see what it was. He was sure there 
was something ‘ wong,’ for he found a ‘ wock’ in the pantry, upon 
which he sat till the boat was ready to take him ashore. 

The racing yachtsman is built upon different lines altogether. 
His feelings and energies are concentrated upon one idea—‘ speed.’ 
The desire to be fast, and to own something that is faster than some- 
thing else, swallows up all the natural cravings of his soul. The 
acquisition of a racing yacht instantly converts him to the belief 
that she is the swiftest thing afloat, as well as the safest and most 
comfortable. All her former faults, which were so conspicuous when 
she belonged to Jenkins, were caused by the owner or the crew, or 
the trim or the luck. ‘Look at that tub of Topinlift’s,’ says Wild- 
bore of the Dragoons as he leans over the railing puffing a cigar the 
size of a small umbrella; ‘he thinks no end of her. She missed 
stays the other day ; I would not have her at a gift.’ But Wildbore 
has bought her now, a great bargain, and he declares that she is a 
capital boat—very fast—and that the first time the Livonia is out he 
means to astonish her. 

The poor land-lubber, who thinks he is going out for a quiet sail 
in such a ship, is prostrated by the amount of energy displayed on 
board. The frantic efforts to increase the pace are overwhelming, 
and apparently useless, for there is no race ‘on.’ ‘ Pray go a little 
more forward,’ or ‘ Sit more to windward,’ or ‘ Come aft,’ to trim her. 
He moves reluctantly, for his stomach is already beginning to argue 
with the cold lamb and champagne. ‘Never mind,’ he is told; and 
perhaps if he throws even that overboard it will lighten her, and she 
will pass the Slippery cutter, which is but a little way ahead. The 
fore and aft sails are ‘boomed out,’ the square canvas is put upon 
her, and the perspiring crew set the balloon jib. The owner looks 
anxiously up aloft, but whether to implore Heaven to criticise the 
rigging, or to mystify the uninitiated, does not appear. Anyhow, it 
is all ofno use ; for the Slippery, quite unconscious of all the trouble 
she was giving, has already anchored in the roads, her owner has 
gone ashore, and the smoke curling out of the shining copper chim- 
ney shows that the crew are just going to tea. 

But some of the idling yachts do nothing at all. They are 
seldom seen to raise their anchors. There they lie, eating their 
figure-heads off, while the proprietors of this floating stock seek their 
pleasure elsewhere, or remain content with the barren satisfaction of 
mere possession. 

The introduction of machinery appears to be effecting a great 
change in the yachting as well as in the rest of the world. Screw 
steamers and schooners, with auxiliary éngines, are now gradually 
increasing in number; and steam launches are attached to many 
sailing vessels, even those of small tonnage. A steamer is so con- 
venient. Whichever way the wind is, you are sure to be back to 
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dinner; and it does not matter which way the tide flows. There 
are no disappointments, and nothing unforeseen ever happens to 
trouble the smooth water of the mind. Modern comforts and luxu- 
ries can be enjoyed at ease in these locomotive boudoirs; and if 
ever ladies are to take seriously to the water when they have ex- 
hausted the pleasures of the land, a steamer is the craft to do it in. 
They are not so much in contact with the coarseness of sea life in 
a steamer as in a sailing vessel; and they can more easily keep up 
what is left of refinement and conventionality ‘ abaft the funnel’ than 
where the whole deck is a school for nautical talk and sea slang, 
which sound so ill from the lips of a woman. 

One of the finest steam yachts is the Phaeton. She is at her 
moorings in the roads, and may be known by her yellow funnel. Her 
steam is up, and her boat is at the steps. Her fair owner has just 
come out of her house in simple and artistic attire. There is a flut- 
ter amongst the crowd of loungers as she passes along the shore. 
The coxswain has made all ready in the smart gig which waits at the 
landing. After bowing cheerily to a few friends, she enters the boat 
with a small party ; and taking the tiller-ropes with the unconscious 
ease of a practised sailor, gives the word: the oars plunge into the 
water, and keep faultless time to their destination. The next mo- 
ment the dark figure of a lady may be seen on the bridge of the 
Phaeton as she steams out of the roads. 

But such a decided taste for the sea is exceptional. In the pre- 
sent state of things there can be little doubt that most women suffer 
both in mind and body from yachting. The great majority are vic- 
tims ; and whenever all the bills are passed which are to place them 
at the head of affairs, and to make their husbands love, honour, and 
obey them, they will stipulate in the marriage ceremony, or bargain, 
or whatever it becomes, that they are to live on the land; for most 
of them undoubtedly feel what the sailor constantly expresses in the 
forcible language of his trade, that ‘ those who go to sea for pleasure 
may’ (to use a parliamentary phrase) ‘go to another place for pas- 
time.’ It is in vain they wear sailing-jackets and waterproof cloth- 
ing and reefing petticoats. It is a mythological mockery to inscribe 
‘Venus’ or ‘ Nymph’ over the brows of a wrinkled female, or ‘ Flirt’ 
upon the forehead of a globular matron who drags along a snivelling 
Hercules of four years old. 

We pity the poor women who are thus forced out of their ele- 
ment; and as they walk to execution in their sailor’s hats, we feel 
that an inverted basin on their heads would be more useful. Such 
a silent but pathetic appeal might soften the hearts of their lords and 
masters, who now act towards them after the fashion of the press- 
gangs of old, and, adding insult to injury, declare that their wives 
delight in the sea. 

But, as the year grows old, the fair weather gives place to stiff 
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breezes, and breezes to gales; and the yachting season being over 
at Cowes, the rotting season begins: the smart vessels run up on 
to the mud in the Medina to dismantle ; the houses of ‘ Egypt’ are 
deserted ; the neap tides set in; and Vectis at low water looks like 
a décolletée old woman, not near so well as in a high dress. The 
study of such a subject from the nude is most depressing to the 
nervous system. When stripped of the blue water, the clay projects 
into the mud, the mud is prolonged into the fog, and the fog melts 
into the sea. An east wind raises the surf and blows right upon 
the town. The few showy figures that still linger on can hardly 
walk without being thrown on their beam ends, by the wind rush- 
ing up the gullies that intersect the street. Some ladies manage 
cleverly by running before the storm, if there is any lane or shop to 
leeward ; uthers, less used to rough weather, stand on, and there 
is a display of lower spars, and a distressing derangement of top 
hamper. There is no use in fighting against the gale if you have 
much canvas on. 

Street sailing is not an easy art in windy weather; and to be 
taken aback in this manner, or to be ‘ pooped’ while standing be- 
wildered at a corner, is the fate of many a frail bark in the streets 
of Cowes. 

In spite of these warnings of winter a few yachits are still left ; 
but they disappear one by one—some for the Mediterranean, and 
some for the mud; but the Lara is in the harbour, and her owner 
(a real sailor of Arctic renown) now and then dashes gallantly out, 
with a picked crew, in his open boat to offer help to a waterlogged 
vessel in distress in the gale. Even he is at last driven away by 
the dreariness of the scene; for the wind has swept the sea clean of 
everything except pilots and coasters, and a few ships that come for 
shelter from the ‘ sou’-wester,’ and all now looks gloomy and cheer- 
less. Groups of idle sailors stand grumbling under the archway ; 
there is nothing moving ashore or afloat; and it would be difficult to 
say which looks most dreary—the sea or the land. Some of the 
Company’s steamers still ply, and occasionally bring a few passen- 
gers, which causes a little excitement, and serves to stir the water 
in the harbour. 

In the town there is nothing showing any life but the railway 
to Newport, with its one line of rails, one engine, one carriage, 
one porter, and one passenger. Its small station is, according to 
custom, lined with gaudy advertisements, and the solitary traveller 
has by this time probably made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
advantages offered by Glenfield starch, the Maravilla cocoa, and 
Norton’s camomile pills; so that he knows how to revive the rigidity 
of his shirt-collars when they droop drearily in the damp, and to 
treat himself medically for the nervous dyspepsia which depression 
and solitude generally produce. There is also a refreshment-room, 
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and on its counter might be seen, carefully protected by glass covers, 
four Bath buns; but the solitary traveller ate one a few months 
ago, so only three remain. It is reported that he purchased a box 
of Norton’s specific the next day. 

‘Such is the aspect of this shore— 

Tis Cowes, but living Cowes no more.’ 

To fly from this scene of desolation, we take refuge in the little 
steamer Precursor, a floating pigeon-house, which makes a noise 
like a sewing-machine, and, committing ourselves to the care of her 
trusty captain, we cross the muddy mouth of the Medina to the east 
side. The water has been lately ruffled by one or two steamers full 
of gray horses and carriages, and luggage of various kinds; and 
now the beautiful steam yacht Alberta, with the royal standard 
flying, crosses the bows of the Precursor, and is brought up to 
the Trinity landing with silent precision. This arrival has made 
everything look gay and happy at East Cowes, and the change from 
the West is like entering a new country. There all had the de- 
pressing look of the morning after a feast, but here is the peaceful 
quiet and joyful serenity of rural life. The high land shelters you 
from the east wind, and many villas and country houses are nestled 
under the hill. The flag flies gaily from the tower of East Cowes 
Castle, announcing the presence of the hospitable chdtelaine within 
its walls. The voice of a deep bell is borne on the breeze, and real 
country people, in smock-frocks and plain attire, are trooping to the 
village church of Whippingham, treading lightly amongst the rustic 
graves, with their ‘ uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture,’ that 
tell the story of many an obscure but useful life. The grassy mea- 
dows bend gently down to the winding river; and the autumn 
leaves, trembling noiselessly to the ground, fill the mind with a 
happy sense of rest and peace. The great charm on this side the 
water is a peep at the green slopes and copses of Osborne, glowing 
in all the richness of colour which the falling year gives to the oaks 
and beeches of an English landscape. 

But better than all, and more refreshing to the heart, is the 
sight of the benevolent lady—the ruler of a hundred kingdoms— 
who dwells there in the quiet simplicity of country life. She is 
often seen driving amongst the leafy lanes, and sometimes on foot, 
bringing help to the sick, and cheering them in accents of comfort 
and consolation. Her carriage frequently appears at the door of the 
aged and infirm, whose failing years she gladdens by her smile; and 
many a little child will carry with affectionate pride, far into the 
cares and the toil of after life, a grateful recollection of the gentle 
voice and the kind words of the gracious Lady of Osborne. 


JAMES BONTEIN. 
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BY WALTER THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘HAUNTED LONDON,’ ‘ OLD STORIES RETOLD,’ ETC. 


No. VI. Holborn (concluded). 


Derivation of the word Holborn—The ‘ Heavy Hill’—The Beggars’ Opera—‘ Clever 
Tom Clinch’—Ben Jonson, Dryden, Shirley, and Gay on Holborn—Gray’s-inn- 
lane—Pym and Hampden—Tom Jones—Shirley the Dramatist—John Ogilby— 
Langhorne—Aubrey—Turnstile—Red-lion-square—Jonas Hanway. 


For many centuries London topographers have been satisfied with 
the derivation of Holborn from an eliptic amalgamation of the two 
words ‘Old Bourne.’ But a friend of mine—that learned and acute 
etymologist, the Rev. Isaac Taylor—has roused us from our con- 
tented repose, and shown us convincingly that the introduction of 
the ‘H’ is a difficulty in the way of this etymology. ‘It seems,’ 
says the ingenious writer in his Words and Places, ‘far more in 


accordance with etymological laws to refer the name to the Anglo- 
Saxon hole, a hollow or ravine. The Holborn will therefore be ‘‘ the 
burn in the hollow,’’ like the Holbeck in Lincolnshire (and one near 
Leeds), and the Holbec in Normandy.’ Hard as it is to ‘ pluck 
from the memory’ a rooted old thought, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Taylor is right, and every one else wrong. The original Bourne, 
long since defiled into sewer, or drained to*non-existenee, broke out, 
Stow says, close by the Bars, and ran down the Hill as far as Far- 
ringdon-street, where a stone bridge crossed its sister stream, the 
equally blackened and ill-used Fleet, that hard by was reinforced by 
‘the river of Wells.’ Stow (Elizabeth) says that the water of the 
old Bourne, or Hill-bourne, though before his time, stopped at the 
head, left the adjacent ground full of springs ; ‘so that water is there 
found at hand, and hard to be stopped in every house.’ 

Holborn had the disagreeable privilege for several centuries (as 
early as Henry IV. at least) of being the high-road from Newgate 
and the Tower to the gallows in Tyburn-fields. On stated days, 
up the ‘ heavy hill,’ as Dame Ursula, in Ben Jonson’s unctuous Bar- 
tholomew Fair, has it, came the thieves and murderers on the way 
to execution. At St. Sepulchre’s the highwaymen used to halt for 
a moment to be presented, according to ancient custom, with a nose- 
gay—the last they were ever to wear. One of the last nosegays 
given was presented to John Rann, alias Sixteen-string Jack, a no- 
torious highwayman, who had been coachman to Lord Sandwich in 
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Bedford-row. Rann was hung in 1774 for robbing the Rev. Dr. Bell, 
the Princess Amelia’s chaplain, in Gunnersbury-lane, near Brentford. 
‘Rainy-day Smith’ saw him riding to Tyburn, and described the 
scoundrel fop’s pea-green coat and enormous flaunting nosegay. For 
many years the cart always halted at the gate of the Hospital of 
St. Giles, and the prisoner was offered a great bowl of ale—his last 
refreshment in this life. Gay, in the Beggars’ Opera, makes Polly 
describe the last ride of gallant Captain Macheath. 

‘ Now I’m a wretch, indeed,’ says the faithful fair one. ‘ Me- 
thinks I see him already in the cart, sweeter and more lovely than 
the nosegay in his hand! I hear the crowd extolling his resolution 
and intrepidity! What volleys of sighs are sent from the windows of 
Holborn, that so comely a youth should be brought to disgrace! I 
see him on the tree.’ 

Swift, a year before, had dented a whole ballad to the same 
doleful procession up Holborn. Three years before, Jack Sheppard, 
slim and defiant, had passed that way to Tyburn; and two years 
before, Jack’s relentless enemy, Jonathan Wild the thief-taker. The 
Dean’s verses (1727—the year that George I. and Stella died), 
which he called ‘Clever Tom Clinch going to be hanged,’ remind 
us of Hogarth’s picture of the Idle Apprentice at Tyburn ; only they 
are gayer and more reckless and more heartless than the picture, 
which has its touches of true pathos. 

In Hogarth’s picture, the painter, who has taken his sketch of 
clever Tom Clinch in the cart, just in sight of Tyburn-tree, on which 
the careless hangman sprawls, enjoying his pipe till the ghastly 
cavalcade arrives, we see the coffin in the open cart, and by clever 
Tom’s side, or rather Tom Idle’s, Wesley or Whitefield sitting by 
him reading hymns, heedless ofthe ribald crowd, the noisy shouters 
of dying speeches, and the men flying pigeons to announce the 
arrival of the cart. 

What a dismal train of ghosts perhaps still nightly parade on 
the old path to death !—from Mrs. Turner—that Mrs. Manning of 
James I.’s reign, who helped the wicked Countess of Somerset to 
poison her husband’s friend, Sir Thomas Overbury the poet, who 
had ventured to warn him against the dangerous woman for whom 
he had conceived a guilty love—to John Felton, that dark malign 
lieutenant who revenged the wrongs of his country on his own enemy, 
the proud Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Then, at the ‘ glorious ’ 
Restoration, came Hacker and Axtell, two of those stern and grim 
regicides who, with Okey, Barkstead, and Corbet, two years after, 
made five out of the fifty-nine men who signed the death-warrant of 
the faithless king. Later in the same miserable reign, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, an old Cavalier officer, one of the desperate men engaged 
in some circle of the Rye House plot, passed with dignity up Holborn. 
November 16, 1724, Jack Sheppard delighted 20,000 of his country- 
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men by his reckless jauntiness in the fatal cart; and a year later 
(as we have before mentioned) Jonathan Wild, his enemy, rode by, 
soaked with laudanum, and heedless of mud or stones. In 1760, 
there came that insane nobleman Lord Ferrers, who had shot his 
steward. He asked for some wine-and-water on the road; but the 
sheriff refused him, as, owing to the ‘ lower species of criminals’ 
getting drunk, the bowl at St. Giles’s had been before this discon- 
tinued. In 1765 there rode up the Heavy Hill, ‘ game to the last,’ 
dressed in a blue and gold frock, with a white cockade in his hat, 
and sucking oranges, the Earl of Harrington’s porter, who had robbed 
his master’s house. Gilly Williams was there, and wrote a humorous 
account ofthe droll affair, and his friend, that amateur of executions, 
George Selwyn the wit. Two years later, Mrs. Brownrigge, the 
withered old hypocrite who whipped her apprentice to death, passed 
the Holborn end of Fetter-lane, and no doubt looked wistfully down 
it through the slant shower of missiles and curses. In November 
1774, ‘Sixteen-string Jack’ flaunted by Staple-inn on the same 
broad way to Tyburn; and in June 1777, that miserable exposed 
charlatan of the pulpit, Dr. Dodd, for forging a bond for 42001. in 
the name of his pupil the Earl of Chesterfield. In 1779, there 
jumbled past the gate of Furnival’s-inn that poor flighty clergyman 
Hackman, who shot Miss Reay the singer, the mistress of the Earl 
Sandwich, in the piazza of Covent-garden; and in the mourning- 
coach with him is that offensive gossip his friend Boswell. In 1783, 
unfortunate Ryland the engraver passed up Holborn for a forgery 
on the East India Company; and on November 7 of this year, the 
last cart bound to Tyburn went by, as on December 9, 1783, exe- 
¢utions began to take place in front of Newgate. 

Wretches gay in the cart, defiant in the cart, dying in the cart, 
desperate in the cart, drunk in the cart, we have already seen. We 
have now to chronicle a jest made during the aforesaid doleful 
journey. Drummond of Hawthornden, that Scotch poet who maligned 
Ben Jonson, says: ‘Two fellows going to Tyburn to be hanged in 
diverse carts, one for stealing a mounter (watch), the other for a 
mare, he who stole the mare asked the other (taunting), ‘‘ What a 
clocke it was ’a his mounter ;” to whom he replied: ‘‘ About the houre 
just that yee should give watter to your mare.” The chuckling at 
which sharp retort the Tyburn tippet a few minutes later conclusively 
stopped.’ 

In 1614, Ben Jonson, in his delightful and humorous Bar- 
tholomew Fair, makes that Rowlandsonian woman, Dame Ursula, 
the seller of roast pig at the Smithfield fair, promise to amble a-foot 
when the fair is over, to see Knockem the footpad, who banters her 
by name out ofa cart up the heavy hill of Holborn: ‘ Ursula, meanest 
thou so?’ In 1629 (Charles I.), Shirley, who lived in Gray’s-inn- 
road, makes frightened Rawbone, in the Wedding, say, in the way 
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that Gay has imitated, ‘I do imagine myself apprehended already ; 
now the constable is carrying me to Newgate. Now, now I’m at 
the Sessions-house, in the dock; now I’m called—‘ Not guilty, my 
lord ’’—the jury has found the indictment billa vera. Now, now 
comes my sentence. Now I’m in the cart riding up Holborn in a 
two-wheeled chariot, with a guard of halberdiers. ‘‘ There goes a 
proper fellow!” says one. ‘‘Good people, pray for me!”” Now I’m 
at the three wooden stilts [Tyburn]. Hey! now I feel my toes hang 
i the cart; now ‘tis drawn away; now—now—now—I'm gone!’ 
Very good, very dramatic, Mr. Shirley ; O si sic omnes, Mr. Shirley. 
But, alas, it is otherwise. In 1678 (Charles II.), Dryden makes a 
disreputable character in one of the most disgraceful of his plays 
say, ‘I saw you follow him up the Heavy Hill to Tyburn ;’ and in 
1695 (William and Mary), Congreve’s Sir Sampson, in Love for 
Love, cries out, like the choleric old Sir Anthony Absolute, the 
patriarch of all peppery old stage fathers, ‘Sirrah, you'll be hanged; 
I shall live to see you go up Holborn-hill.’, And, apropos of this, 
we must not forget a favourite story of that witty boon companion, 
disreputable but good-natured Charles II.’s courtier: ‘An old coun- 
sellor in Holborn,’ he says, ‘used every execution-day to turn out 
his clerks with this compliment, ‘‘Go, ye young rogues,—go to school 
and improve.” And so the young land-sharks learned to grow more 
wary, and avoid the gallows.’ 

Gray’s-inn-lane derives its name from Gray’s-inn, as is suffici- 
ently obvious ; and Gray’s-inn was so called from the Lord Grays of 
Wilton, to whom the windmill and gardens on its site belonged in 
1505 (Henry VII.). Stow (Elizabeth) describes it as a lane ‘ fur- 
nished with fair buildings, many tenements on both the sides, leading 
to the fields towards Highgate and Hampstead.’ In those troublous 
times, just before the Civil War broke out, when Charles was trying 
how many turns tighter of the rack the impatient people would bear, 
two great patriots lived in this northern turning out of Holborn. 
In 1636 Hampden and Pym held their consultations here, when the 
great question of Hampden’s opposition to the despotic and illegal 
ship-money was being pleaded in the detestable Star Chamber. Pym 
was a brave Somersetshire lawyer, and had been a stanch Puritan 
and zealous opponent of James I.’s dissolute and wicked court. He 
was one of the five members whom the king demanded by force of 
arms of the Parliament. He died at the outset of the war. Hamp- 
den was that imperturbable Buckinghamshire squire. He thought, 
spoke, and fought bravely against a tyrannical king, and died the 
same year as Pym, from the bursting of an over-loaded pistol at 
Chalgrove Fight. Lord Clarendon’s epitaph on him is the highest 
of all eulogies when coming from a defeated enemy. It is stolen 
from Sallust’s character of Cataline: ‘He had a head to contrive, a 
tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any mischief.’ 
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With Cromwell’s great brain to direct them, what a prime mi- 
nister would Pym have been, what a right hand Hampden! Gray’s-inn- 
road having been thus peculiarly honoured, it is specially interesting 
to know that when London was fortified to keep out the Cavaliers’ 
army from Oxford, a battery was thrown up in this lane. The plans, 
drawn by a Captain John Eyr, of Colonel Cromwell’s own regiment, 
are still existing. An enumeration of these defences just at this 
juncture, when alarmists are crying aloud everywhere that the heart 
and money-box of Old England are unguarded, may be interesting. 
Here is the list of defences, placed where it requires a powerful 
imagination now to picture them : 

1. A redoubt of two flanks, near St. Giles’s-pound ; a small fort 
at east end of Tyburn-road (Oxford-street) ; a large fort with four 
half bulwarks across the Tyburn-road. 

2. A small bulwark at Oliver’s-mount, against Tyburn-brook. 

3. A large fort with four bulwarks on the Reading-road, beyond 
Tyburn-brook ; a small redoubt and battery on the hill from St. 
James’s-park. 

4. A court of guard in Chelsea-road. 

5. A battery and breastwork in Tothill-fields. 

6. A quadrant fort with four high breastworks at Fox-hall. 

7. A fort with four half bulwarks in St. George’s-fields. 

8. A large fort with four bulwarks at the end of Blackman-street 
(Borough). 

9. A redoubt with four flanks at the end of Kent-street. 

10. A bulwark and a half on the hill at the end of Gravel-lane. 

11. A hornwork near the church at Whitechapel-street. 

12. A redoubt with two flanks at Brick-lane. 

13. A redoubt at the Hackney corner of Shoreditch ; a redoubt 
at the corner of the road to Edmonton at Shoreditch. 

14. A battery and breastwork on the road to Islington. 

15. A battery and breastwork at the end of St. John-street. 

16. A battery at Gray’s-inn-lane. 

17. Two batteries at Southampton-house. 

In our résumé of the associations of Gray’s-inn-lane, we must 
not forget that Fielding’s Tom Jones (1750) entered London from 
Somersetshire by this narrow road, and put up at the Bull and Gate 
in Holborn. ‘But Jones, as well as Partridge,’ says the delightful 
author, ‘ was an entire stranger to London; and as he happened to 
arrive first in a quarter of the town the inhabitants of which have 
very little intercourse with the householders of Hanover or Grosvenor- 
square (for he entered through Gray’s-inn-lane), so he rambled on.’ 

That gossipy and unsatisfactory Wiltshire gentleman, Mr. John 
Aubrey, particularly mentions, and no doubt bored a good many 
fellow members of the Royal Society with the curious fact, that the 
spring after the great summer fire of 1666, all the ruins were over- 
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run with the small Neapolitan bank-cress, especially on the south 
side of St. Paul’s; and yet Dr. Willis, the famous physician, and also 
a great pundit at the Royal Society, assured Aubrey that before this 
he had known only one spot about the town where this plant grew ; 
that was at Battle-bridge, by the Pindar of Wakefield (Gray’s-inn- 
road), and even there in no great quantity. 

Gray’s-inn-lane—a mere road through fields in the time of 
Elizabeth, with a windmill half-way up between Holborn and Battle- 
bridge—boasts of but few legends, and only furnishes a few topo- 
graphical notes ofinterest. One event at least dignifies it, and that 
is, it was the residency of that ‘ultimus Romanorum,’ the last of 
what Charles Lamb calls, with just reverence, ‘the great race of 
Elizabethan dramatists ’—James Shirley, essentially an Elizabethan ; 
for, though he flourished in the Caroline times, he wrote a play with 
that fine old poet Chapman, who had been a friend of Marlow, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Daniel, and a collaborateur with Ben Jon- 
son. Shirley (born 1596, died 1666) was educated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, where narrow-browed Laud, then president, with 
his usual squeamish conscience, often used to tell him that he 
was ‘an unfit person to take the sacred function upon him,’ because 
he had a large mole on his left cheek. Going to Cambridge to take 
orders, Shirley then became a quiet poetical curate near St. Albans; 
but, going over to Rome, was compelled for subsistence to become 
master of a grammar school at St. Alban’s. Weary of this, he came 
up at last to London, lived in Gray’s-inn-lane, turned dramatic 
author, and in 1629 began his industrious series of thirty-nine plays, 
with no great result. Like Ford, who died in 1639, at first he 
basked in the court sunshine. Charles I., who, if he had no truth- 
fulness, had at least a taste, smiled on him; and Queen Henrietta 
Maria gave this successor of Fletcher an appointment in her house- 
hold. When the Civil War broke out, and the wild storm scattered 
painters, poets, and architects to the four winds of heaven, Shirley, 
snatching up his lute, followed his patron, the grave Earl of New- 
castle, to the wars. After Naseby he returned to London, and, aided 
by his learned friend, Thomas Stanley, the author of Lives of the 
Philosophers, opened a school in Whitefriars. There he throve till 
the Restoration brought back the actors, and his plays awoke. In 
1666, the Great Fire burned out the poet ; and, heart-broken at the 
loss and the general ruin and terror, he and his wife died within 
the space of twenty-four hours a few weeks after. Shirley’s dramas 
are rather poems and plays; they want the force and originality of 
the older and less polished school. Even Massinger has more force. 
Ben Jonson is a Titan to him; and his rather cloying regularity and 
sweetness remind us of Fletcher, without that poet’s chivalrous 
dignity and spirit. One of Shirley’s finest passages is the often- 
quoted simile from the lover Fernando’s speech in the Brothers : 
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‘ Her eye did seem to labour with a tear, 
Which suddenly took birth; but, overweigh’d 
With its own swelling, dropt upon her bosom, 
Which by reflection of her light appear’d 
As nature meant her sorrow for an ornament. 
After, her looks grew cheerful, and I saw 
A smile shoot graceful upward from her eyes, 
As if they had gain’d a victory o’er grief ; 
And with it many beams twisted themselves, 
Upon whose golden threads the angels walk 
To and again from heaven.’ 


Shirley’s friend, brother author, neighbour, and fellow-sufferer 
in Whitefriars, John Ogilby, who translated Homer with Shirley’s 
assistance, was the son of an impoverished Scotch gentleman, who 
bound himself apprentice to Draper, a fashionable dancing-master in 
Gray’s-inn-lane. By an unlucky caper at a great masque given to 
the court by the Duke of Buckingham, Ogilby strained his tendo 
Achillis. He then became tutor to the Earl of Stafford, turned 
poet, translated Virgil, and tumbled Aisop into verse, which Shirley 
commended. The Great Fire swept away his house in Whitefriars ; 
but that calamity did not kill him as it did the softer-hearted Shirley, 
for Ogilby rallied, and went on publishing bibles and atlases by lot- 
tery for ten years longer, not dying till 1676. 

* Langhorne, a third poet, is associated with Gray’s-inn-lane, and, 
though he is said to have died from over-fondness for the Burton 
ale at the Peacock in that legal locality, still we respect his un- 
clerical memory, from the following anecdote that links Scott and 
Burns. 

There is no anecdote of Scott’s youth more interesting than 
that which connects him for a moment with Burns. When he was 
a lad of fifteen, Scott saw Burns one day when he was in Edinburgh, 
at Professor Fergusson’s. Dugald Stewart was present. Burns was 
much affected at a print of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying 
dead in the snow. These lines were written beneath : 


‘ Cold on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears.’ 


Burns shed tears at the print, and asked whose the lines were. 
No one knew they were Langhorne’s but the son of the Writer to 
the Signet, young Walter Scott. Burns rewarded the clever lame 
lad with a look and a word, which in after years the great writer 
remembered with pleasure and pride. 

Langhorne, the son of a Lincolnshire clergyman, taking orders, 
fell in love with and eventually married a young lady whom he 
taught Italian. When curate of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, he began 
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to imitate Sterne, and was attacked by Churchill for defending 
Scotland from his ribaldry. He became rector of Blagdon, in Somer- 
setshire, and there lost his wife. His best works are the translation 
of Plutarch, in which his brother aided him, and the Country Justice 
(1774-1777), the poem to which our anecdote refers. The loss 
of a second wife, and other more selfish disappointments, are said to 
have driven Langhorne (who died in early middle life) to seek a 
miserable solace in intemperance. 

In 1673 (Charles II.), that ‘maggoty-headed’ gossip, the 
Wiltshire gentleman, John Aubrey the antiquary, was lodging in 
Gray’s-inn. This correspondent of Anthony Wood—who, however, 
calls him a pretender and a shiftless roving person, sometimes little 
better than crazed—was a friend of Hobbes, and knew Milton ; 
but seems to have believed in alchemy, prophetic dreams, omens,. 
knockings, and other nonsense. He got entangled in law-suits, 
lost all his Wiltshire property six years after the Restoration, and, 
reduced to want, became a pensioner in the house of his kind friend, 
Lady Long of Draycot, who supported him till he died in 1700. 

Turnstile does not figure very remarkably either in local legend 
or topographical record ; still it casts a ray of interest to know that 
here, in his progress to Tyburn, Monday, November 16, 1724, that 
clever young scoundrel Jack Sheppard planned an escape. One of his 
and Blueskin’s friends had supplied him in Newgate with a penknife. 
This he put open into his pocket; and his design was, to lean for- 
ward in the cart and quietly cut asunder the cord that tied his hands ; 
then, as he passed Little Turnstile, to throw himself among the 
friendly crowd, and dart through the lane sure to be made for him 
up the narrow passage, where the officers could not follow on horse- 
back. This hope made him say to the chaplain at starting, ‘ I have 
now as great a satisfaction at heart as if I was going to enjoy an 
estate of 2001. a year.’ But the knife was discovered in the press- 
yard at Newgate, just as he was mounting the cart. He then 
relied on being cut down soon after hanging, and resuscitated ; 
but this also failed. This thief was the son of a Spitalfields car- 
penter, and was apprenticed to a carpenter in Wych-street. 

It is singular how a certain class of events seem to crystallise 
round certain localities. Just as Fetter-lane is redolent of murder- 
ers, and Brooke-street and Shoe-lane of ill-starred poets, so Red- 
lion-square is hallowed by memories of two of the greatest men that 
appeared during the Civil Wars—Milton the brain and Cromwell the 
hand of the victorious Puritan party. Milton, during his dangers, 
his hidings, his blindness, his obscurity, and his poverty, lived 
in a house in Holborn that looked into Red-lion-fields, now Red- 
lion-square. There in that dim spot—so near, though unseen to all 
but his dulled orbs, to the golden gates ‘of the Paradise he had tra- 
versed—in the company of his third wife and of his two daughters, 
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whom he had taught to read Greek and Hebrew, and who were to 
him both eyes and hands—there he wrote that great poem, which 
begins like the peal of an organ with the sublime proem : 

‘Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world and all our woe ;’ 
and he probably sold it to that generous and enterprising bookseller, 
Mr. Simmons, for the princely and remunerative sum of 5/., as the 
actual consignment, purchased for 300/., and now in the British 
Museum, incontrovertibly proves. Here, looking out towards High- 
gate at the green and fresh fields, and afterwards in Jewin-street, 
Aldersgate, the blind poet tarried in uncomplaining obscurity till the 
year of the great Plague, when he removed to pleasant Chalfont, a 
Buckinghamshire village. When Milton returned, he went to live 
in Bunhill-row, where he surrendered his pure soul to God, whom 
he had honoured, in 1674, fourteen years after the Restoration. In 
1647, four years after his marriage with Miss Powel, that flighty 
daughter of an Oxfordshire Cavalier gentleman, Milton was living 
in Holborn, in a house ‘ which opened backwards into Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields ;? so that Holborn seems always to have been a favourite 
locality of our greatest religious poet, and the whole neighbourhood 
is invested with fresh interest when we have ruminated over these 
few but fruitful facts, and these simple but indisputable dates. 

The association of Cromwell’s name with Red-lion-square is of 
legendary, but nevertheless most interesting character. There was 
for many years (anterior to 1793, the date of the first edition of 
Pennant’s London) a deep-rooted tradition in Red-lion-square, that 
the body of that great genius of Puritanism militant rests in the 
centre of the square garden, exactly beneath the spot where in 
Pennant’s time stood a clumsy obelisk, erected no one knew why, 
and with an obscure Latin inscription to no one knew whom. Let 
us give the indisputable facts first, and then the by no means despic- 
able theory. After the joyous but most unsuccessful Restoration, 
the more fanatical courtiers persuaded Charles, who had by no means 
any extreme veneration for ‘the martyr,’ as he used to call him, to 
take a brutal revenge on dead men, by exhuming the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, throwing them out of Westminster 
Abbey, sending them on sledges to Tyburn, and then hanging and 
beheading them, burying the bodies at the foot of the accursed tree, 
and fixing their heads on the roof of Westminster Hall. 

The Cavalier ghouls did take this unworthy revenge; and the 
bodies of Cromwell and his brave son-in-law Ireton were dug out of 
the Abbey’s ponderous and marble tombs, and were brought with 
careless and ribald mockery, the night before their exposure on the 
gibbet, to the Red-lion Inn, Holborn. Taking his stand gallantly 
on these facts, Mr. Jesse, in the recent edition of his most pleasant 
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book on London, its celebrated Characters and remarkable Places, 
argues strenuously for the probable truth of the old tradition. And 
this is how, in his gentlemanlike way, he argues: He says the 
conventional phrase Tyburn, used in the contemporaneous accounts, 
need by no means have necessarily meant the well-known corner of 
Connaught-place, at the north end of Park-lane. Sixty years before 
the death of Cromwell, the gallows was frequently erected in St. 
Giles’s parish, near the Pound (the southern end of the present 
Tottenham -court-road) ; while for nearly 200 years, the Holborn 
end of Fetter-lane was (as we saw in our last paper) a constant 
place of execution. The resting the bodies all night at the Red- 
lion Inn looks much more as if it was intended that they should be 
ready for the St. Giles’s gibbet hard by on the morrow morning. If 
the Hyde-park Tyburn had been intended, the same agreeable writer 
argues very truly, the coffins would never have been sent to the 
Red-lion Inn, since the distance from the Abbey to Tyburn-lane is 
actually shorter than the distance from the same place to Red-lion- 
square. Nor could the object of the Government have been to 
parade the bodies on sledges by daylight from the Red-lion Inn to 
Tyburn, since that mile and three-quarters was then almost entirely 
open country ; and years and years after there was a windmill at the 
end of Rathbone-place. Still there is, it must be confessed, this 
difficulty, that the contemporaneous accounts do say T'yburn, with- 
out any qualification. But we turn the matter over to our reflective 
readers, by giving them the ipsissima verba of one of the rude news- 
papers of those days, and they must judge for themselves, and as 
at least the mere existence of a not irrational tradition has cast a 
glow of sunshine that refuses to fade upon the dingy garden, the 
struggling lilac- bushes, and dusty summer-house of the garden of 
Red-lion-square. Here is the extract : 

The Mercurius Publicus (Jan. 31 to Feb. 7) says, ‘Jan. 30, 
1660’ (we need say no more but name the day of the month) ‘ was 
doubly observed, not only by a solemn fast, sermons, and prayers at 
every parish church for the precious blood of our late pious sovereign 
King Charles I., of ever-glorious memory, but also by public drag- 
ging those odious carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, and 
John Bradshaw to Tyburn. On Monday night, Cromwell and Ireton, 
in two several carts, were drawn to Holborn from Westminster, where 
they were digged up on Saturday last, and the next morning Brad- 
shaw. To-day they were drawn upon sledges to Tyburn; all the 
way (as before from Westminster) the universal outcry and curses of 
the people went along with them. When these three carcasses were 
at Tyburn, they were pulled out of their coffins, and hanged at the 
several angles of that triple tree, where they hung till the sun was 
set; after which they were taken down, their heads cut off, and their 
loathsome trunks thrown into a deep hole under the gallows. The 
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heads of these three notorious regicides are set upon poles on the 
top of Westminster Hall by the common hangman. Bradshaw is 
placed in the middle (over that part where the monstrous High Court 
of Justice sat) ; Cromwell and his son-in-law Ireton on both sides of 
Bradshaw.’ 

A third good and wise man is associated with Red-lion-square. 
In this then rather fashionable neighbourhood resided that excel- 
lent man and untiring philanthropist, as untiring as the benevolent 
Howard or Miss Burdett Coutts (we must be pardoned for not yet 
having got accustomed to her superfluous title),—Hanway, whose 
rather fussy T’ravels from London to Portsmouth Dr. Johnson once 
attacked with rather boisterous ridicule, was born at Portsmouth in 
1712. Bound apprentice to a Lisbon merchant, he left Portugal to 
join a house in St. Petersburg; and for them he travelled into the 
most dangerous parts of Persia, afterwards publishing his experi- 
ences. Naturally sensible, frank, honest, he returned to England 
with an independent fortune, which his great and lavish charity, how- 
ever, soon diminished; and at the petition of the principal mer- 
chants of London, the Earl of Bute appointed the worthy man a 
commissioner of the navy; and in that post, so often given to men 
of mere birth, Jonas Hanway showed the same good sense and 
honesty and unselfishness as he had done in nobler matters. His 


good works were innumerable. He all but created the Magdalen, 
and the Marine Society; he helped on Sunday-schools with all his 
big heart ; he did his best to protect the chimney-sweep boys from 
the cruelty and oppression of their masters. Even in small matters 
Hanway was a reformer and an opposer of abuses; and he was one 
of the first English gentlemen who dared laugh at the mob’s laughter, 
and carry an umbrella in the French manner. 





A MONTH ON THE PERSIAN GULF 
BY VISCOUNT POLLINGTON, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Ir was with feelings not unakin to pleasure that, one afternoon in 
January 1865, we perceived the small town of Busheer rising gra- 
dually upon the horizon. We—that is to say, our companion and 
ourself—had travelled on horseback for fifty-four days—from the 
northernmost frontier of Persia on the Araxes to this place—and for 
thirteen out of those fifty-four days had waded through deep snow. 

Now, however, Busheer was to be our last halting-place—at any 
rate in Persia—and thus we resolved to push on as fast as possible. 
But this ‘ pushing on’ could, for two reasons, by no means exceed 
the gigantic pace of four miles an hour. In the first place, the horses 
we were riding were thin skin-and-bone animals, that could hardly 
muster up strength for a trot between them; and in the second 
place, the soil we were on was by no means conducive to speed, con- 
sisting as it did of one broad flat expanse of mud of sticky constitu- 
tion, about a foot in depth, and covered occasionally, for a mile or 
two at a time, with a few inches of water from the neighbouring sea. 

The road, although leading to the chief and, with the exception 
of Bunder Abbas, farther east, the only sea-place (port is not the 
word) in the Persian dominions (always excepting those on the Cas- 
pian), consisted solely of the old tracks of many mules, horses, and 
camels, and was perhaps halfa mile in width. There were no land- 
marks on the dead flat, excepting for a time the Anglo-Indian tele- 
graph-posts, here of iron, which skirt, indeed, almost the entire 
length of the road from Teheran to Busheer. 

Presently we discovered the sea on our right. It here made an 
excursion upon the mainland, causing the road in its turn to make 
a detour in order to reach the neck of terra firma, which sweeps in 
a westerly direction towards Busheer, and eventually forms the pro- 
montory whereon that town is built. 

After plodding along for some time, we reached this promontory ; 
then past a few palm-trees, past many muleteers slowly driving 
along their reluctant and heavy-laden mules; and we urged our 
jaded cattle into a feeble and spasmodic species of trot, which trot 
brought us into the walls of Busheer, at about four in the afternoon. 

Now when we speak of walls, the reader must not picture to him- 
self anything like a good solid English brick wall—such as surrounds 
Millbank, for instance ; though we hope he has not had occasior to 
make acquaintance with the interior of those walls, at any rate for any 
length of time, the sojourn therein being reported to be tedious. 
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No; these walls were rather masses of dry mud, heaped up in the 
semblance of battlements, broken down at about every ten yards 
interval, and which any popgun would knock over at a moment’s 
notice. We entered by the gate, which is closed at sunset, thus, 
barring in or egress; unless, indeed, you choose to walk round by 
the shore, or climb over a broken portion of the walls, where you can 
get in or out easily enough. This gate consists, or consisted—it may 
have rotted away since then—of wooden beams insecurely fastened 
together by rusty ironwork. Here we asked the way to the Resident’s 
house; but immediately perceiving the English flag floating proudly 
on the breeze a short distance ahead, we had only to take the pro- 
per turning, and were at the door. On presenting our cards to two 
grim-looking Sepoys who were keeping guard, attired in white, with 
coloured turbans on their heads, we were admitted. 

We subsequently discovered that these government buildings are 
called ‘ residencies,’ from the fact that the political agent who ought 
to reside therein seldom does so, as he is generally on leave, or 
travelling, or otherwise occupied. But this is by the way. 

The Residency stands fronting the sea, about twenty yards from 
the edge of the rocks, which rise about twenty feet from the’ beach. 
It is built, as, with few exceptions, all houses are in Busheer, of un- 
burnt mud-bricks whitewashed over, and is a very rambling construc- 
tion. The court we were now in had buildings two stories high on 
two sides, a wall on a third, and low buildings on the fourth side. 

We were ushered up a broad flight of low steps, consisting of 
dried mud, on the right of the entrance-door, which led up to a 
platform—the roof of a portion of the house; then turning to the 
left, we entered a small room dignified by the name of ‘ the office.’ 
Here the U.C.S.S., otherwise ‘ Uncovenanted Civil Service Servant,’ 
the vice-resident, received us, and expressed his regret that the 
Resident was not here to do so himself. However, he informed us 
that we could have rooms, subject to the return of the Resident, 
who was just then cruising about in the private steamer a munificent 
government (not the present!) put at his disposal. Descending again, 
we passed under an archway into a second and larger court, sur- 
rounded by offices of every description, including the stables, and 
much in need of repairs; then up another broad flight of 
steps, we entered three rooms above the archway we had just come 
through. These were the rooms allotted to us, and, indeed, called 
the ‘strangers’ rooms.’ The Resident is, we believe, granted an 
allowance for ‘entertaining-money ;’ but he considers that entertain- 
ment, like charity, should begin at home. The furniture in these 
apartments was not calculated on any very luxurious scale, consist- 
ing as it did of one large table, four chairs, one small looking-glass 
on a diminutive table, and two hard divans. However, we proceeded 
to install ourselves and make ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
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stances would permit. We had two Persian servants with us—a 
father and son. Awa Baba talked about thirty words of English, 
and we were entirely guiltless of Persian, so that occasionally our 
conversation used to come to a standstill. His most favourite ex- 
pression was ‘ down below,’ used equally in the singular or plural, 
and in the most impartial manner. With him it signified either 
‘ downstairs,’ or what domestic servants will call the ‘ insides’ of 
any animal; and then it turned to ‘down belows’ under Awa’s 
manipulation, or, indeed, any word for which he was at a loss to 
find an adequate expression. He was honest beyond the generality 
of Persians, and an excellent travelling-servant, together with his 
son Jaffer. With their assistance, we converted the largest room 
of our three into a sitting-room. This was some twenty feet high, 
with a ceiling of stretched canvas. It had five doors opening on to 
a verandah, half panels, half glass, letting in much air, which, al- 
though no doubt very desirable in summer, was extremely disagree- 
able in January. The outer and partition walls were five feet thick, 
with recesses some two feet deep let into the outer walls all round the 
room, excepting at the partitions, which were pierced through at these 
recesses, probably to enable a person sitting in one room to over- 
hear the conversation carried on in the next. Two doors opened out 
of this room, and led down two steps to the two smaller ones, where 
we erected our travelling-beds. As we found, soon after our arrival, 
that the dining accommodation of the Residency consisted literally of 
three plates, two glasses, and one salt-cellar (full), we sent Awa on a 
foraging expedition, which turned out pretty successful, and at any 
rate furnished forth our repast. 

It was tolerably fine on the day of our arrival, but rather windy, 
much to our discomfort, as we had some faint thoughts of going on 
to India in the mail-steamer—a seven-days passage—should the 
weather be perfectly calm. On the next, rain came down in torrents, 
and, we regret to say, dripped plentifully into the rooms of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Resident at Busheer—at any rate, into those 
we occupied. As getting wet out of doors was perhaps preferable 
to undergoing the same process within, we determined upon explor- 
ing the bazaars. Our road took us through several lanes, consisting 
of three yards’ width of mud in a liquid state, enclosed by walls of the 
same material in a dry form. The dwelling-houses, as in other Per- 
sian towns, generally stood some distance back, behind a garden court. 

The appearance of the bazaars was squalid in the extreme. The 
vaulted portions consisted here and there of mud-bricks, with open- 
ings at the top to let in light—and rain; but most of the arches 
were composed of rotten palm-branches, with a canvas covering. 
The ordinary little open shops lined either side, and their masters 
sat cross-legged on a sort of splash-board in front, patiently await- 
ing the decree of Providence in the shape of a customer. We have 
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found occasionally that they preferred to say, ‘ That is not for sale,’ 
to getting up and handing the given object to us. The shops deal- 
ing in cotton-goods are generally the best arranged. Quantities of 
wooden matches, purporting to come from Vienna, are sold all over 
the East. The tradesmen here never asked less than four times the 
sum they meant eventually to accept for anything. 

Some Jews had established commercial relations with Busheer, 
and one of them, Nazim by name, had a shop outside the bazaar, 
much frequented by the unfortunate European exiles in the place. 
After the manner of Jews in other parts of the world, he had a col- 
lection of the most miscellaneous objects littered about the one room 
that constituted his shop. Shirts, pocket-books, preserved soups, 
Cavendish tobacco, cloth, clay-pipes, potted meats, and old coins, 
were only some amongst the many different articles he dealt in. In 
fact, anything that could be bought or sold Nazim sold or bought. 
He also boasted of a private shop in his own dwelling-house, whither 
a resident took us one day. We discovered this to be a tumbledown 
old house, entered by a narrow door, in front of which a bit of mud 
wall screened the court; for his harem was on one side, and indeed 
we caught sight of a dirty petticoat as the wearer made her escape. 
Here we sat down in an upper chamber, and by way of commencing 
business, our host forced us to imbibe some ‘ ginger-wine.’ After 
this, when he considered we had arrived at the right pitch of jovial- 
ity, he produced his stock of old coins, of which we bought a few ; 
although in Persia this is a dangerous venture, unless the purchaser 
understand the science of numismatics thoroughly. Vast numbers 
of coins are continually offered for sale to the traveller in Persia, 
and some fifty per cent of them are excellently well-executed coun- 
terfeits. However, curious coins yet unknown in Europe are occa- 
sionally picked up by the learned in such matters. Amongst his 
other stock-in-trade, Nazim dealt in carpets, of which we bought 
one. In Persia those with hardly any ‘pile,’ and of the closest 
texture, are the most sought after and command the highest prices. 
These come from Kerman, to the east of Shiraz. 

On the seventh day after our arrival, our companion embarked for 
Bombay, and we were left to our own devices. The town of Busheer 
being, perhaps, one mile in circumference, did not afford us much 
amusement, and the attractions of the bazaar were always exhausted 
in a quarter of an hour, even including the time spent upon bargain- 
ing. However, there was generally a fight in progress therein. 
The system of contest here was entirely contrary to the rules of the 
P.R., and consisted principally in one of the antagonists seizing the 
other by the waist, and pushing him vigorously into a shop-front or 
the gutter, at the same time butting with his head. Hitting-out 
was not their strong point, but we must allow them whatever credit 
may attach to the use of unlimited bad language. As we frequently 
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found to our cost during our travels, the noise occasioned by a squabble 
is deafening ; and we were frequently kept awake by the muleteers 
eursing at each other all night. 

We were now reduced to inventing expedients for improving the 
mind until the arrival of the next mail-steamer, about a month. 
Reading, of course, claimed the first place. There were only two 
periodicals taken-in in Busheer, and these were all more than a 
year old. However, one civilised being had got a copy of Les Misér- 
ables, which sufficed for a limited space of time. Then Lane’s 
Arabian Nights proved a great resource, more especially as we were 
about visiting Bagdad. We also bethought us of taking lessons in 
Persian, which would be useful, as we were about leaving Persia. 
Thereupon an old gentleman, a former ‘ moonshee’ or interpreter 
to the Residency, made his appearance. He was in receipt of a 
small pension from the Indian government, and talked English at 
the rate of about a word a minute. In the (very) elementary work 
from which we endeavoured to extract a scant knowledge of ‘ Farsee,’ 
there were several very quaint stories. The following will serve as 
a specimen: ‘ A father and his son were taking a walk together, 
when the younger suddenly disappeared down a steep well, into 
which he had tumbled unawares. The distracted parent rushed up 
to its mouth, and then, perceiving that his son was not quite dead, 
he shouted down to him, ‘‘ Dear boy, mind you do not run away, 
as I am going to fetch a rope for you to get out by!”’ Sir T. 
Maleolm (we think) mentions another of the stories contained in 
this book. It related to Hafiz of Shiraz, the celebrated poet, who 
is said to have been very bald. Well, he was in the baths at Ta- 
breez, and a rude person there began to ‘chaff’ him, holding up 
one of the round hollow bowls of polished tin used for shaving pur- 
poses. He said, ‘ How is it,’ pointing to the convex surface of the 
bowl, ‘ that all you Shirazees have your heads like that?’ Hafiz, 
not the least put out, just turned the bowl the other way, and re- 
. plied by another question, ‘ And how is it, then, that all you Tabreezees 
have your heads like this ?’ 

Persians in general do not carry watches, and thus the hour of 
tuition varied daily, as my old man used to come at any time be- 
tween ten and twelve in the forenoon. Occasionally we used to 
ramble upon the beach—a shell-less one ; but the dead level of the 
country up to the mountains presented, of course, no objects of in- 
terest or grand natural features. We tried to purchase a long-haired 
cat; but only one, and that one a bad specimen, could be found in 
the town. With the exception of one we saw at Ispehaun, this 
was the only bushy-tailed cat we saw during our travels in Persia. 
Nothing whatever is manufactured at Busheer. Everything, in- 
cluding water, which is brackish when drawn from the few wells in 
the town, is brought from a distance. True, we had a Persian gun 
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made for us in the bazaar; but as its component parts consisted in 
those of an old Tower-marked ‘ Brown Bess’ transmogrified, we can 
hardly call that a manufacture. However, the cotton trade of Persia 
with Kurrachee and Bombay passes through the town, and carpets 
are very freely exported. The anchorage is extremely bad, and 
causes ships of any tonnage to remain at least at five-miles distance 
out in the gulf. So shallow is that distance, that we grounded twice 
on our way to the steamer in which we eventually started, although 
the small boat we were in only drew about ten inches of water. 

The routine of our days was now something very much as fol- 
lows: Dressing, say half an hour, not much toilet being required 
here; Kaleoun-smoking, half an hour; meals, one hour; Persian 
moonshee, two hours ; one writing, two walking, and nine reading. 
The relative times occupied in walking and reading of course fluc- 
tuated according to circumstances. Smoking the Kaleoun above 
mentioned necessitated a total cessation from all other labour, and 
occupied our attention for the time being. The process, which we 
have described aliunde,* is very agreeable, and the Persian tobacco 
entirely lacks the pungency of the American plant. Persian ladies 
smoke it. Indeed, we have heard it whispered in scandal-loving 
circles, that it used to be the fashion for ladies to smoke the hookah 
—~a similar institution—in India. 

One fine day the English residents at Busheer and ourselves 
had an exciting contest in pistol-shooting on the beach. We erected 
a black bottle as a mark at twenty-five paces, and christened the 
event Colt v. Deane and Adams; but we ought to state, that out 
of some twenty shots apiece all were misses, and thus the vexed 
merits of our weapons were not put to any very decisive test. At 
the close we gathered round the bottle en masse, and demolished 
the rascally thing by throwing stones at it from about two-yards 
distance. About half the population of Busheer gathered around 
us to watch the fun. It is a peculiarity of Eastern towns, that any- 
thing which goes on at one end is known all over the town in about 
ten minutes. In any large bazaar the stranger seems to be sur- 
rounded by a sort of human telegraph. We often asked the price 
of something at one end of a great bazaar, and on getting to the 
farther end have had the same sort of article offered to us at a 
slightly-reduced price. At Busheer we played our first game of 
quoits; and the hour for our departure by the mail-steamer Euphrates 
for Bassorah found us playing at them in the back court of the Resi- 
dency. These amusements, in combination with a few not very 
eventful rides out upon the plain near, which we have formerly de- 
scribed, filled up the measure of the time—a month—we spent on 
the Persian gulf. 

* In Half-round the Old World. 
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Cuarter VII. 
‘So runs the round of life from hour to hour.’ Tennyson. 


Tue party had been successful, the weather had been fine. Wake- 
field’s side had won the cricket match; rowing expeditions had 
been made on the mere, picnic expeditions to the ruins, riding expe- 
ditions in the park. The novel charms of croquet had attracted 
many devotees; and in the evening, music, billiards, whist, and danc- 
ing increased the speed of the already swiftly flying hours. 

One night, the warmest ofa month warmer than August usually 
is, a clear moonlight night, a row on the lake was proposed, as it 
was said that the view of the house from the water at night was 
not to be missed. Anxious chaperones with difficulty were induced 
to consent, extra wraps were donned, and several of the younger 
members of the party sallied forth. 

Evelyn, who went upstairs to get a cloak, was a little later than 
the others; and Norman, who had not intented to go, offered to 
walk with her down to the boats. Latterly she had been much in 
the society of Lord Clare, and Charlie had avoided rather than sought 
her, piqued perhaps and jealous, but at the same time not intruding 
his jealousy on her, and gnashing his teeth only when alone. It was 
therefore not with the best grace that he started with her from the 
house, following two figures who were just in front of them. 

A little way before they reached the boat-house it was neces- 
sary to pass through an arboretum, the winding paths of which were 
somewhat confusing, and Evelyn and Norman, taking a wrong turn, 
retraced their steps, only in time to find that both boats had started 
without them. 

‘ What shall we do?’ said Evelyn. ‘0, Mr. Norman, do let us 
go back quickly.’ 

He was annoyed, the fool, not seeing that her very timidity be- 
trayed her feelings; and they turned towards the house. Just then 
the moon came out from behind a cloud and shone full on the build- 
ing before them, lighting up with its clear white light the picturesque 
gables and varied buttresses of the house, and burnishing the high 
round dome in the middle of the block. Behind them the lake stretched 
in one huge sheet of silver, and in the still distance the old ruin ap- 
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peared half in light and half in the shadow of neighbouring trees. It 
was a pretty scene, and Evelyn could not help stopping to admire it. 

* How lovely!’ she said. ‘ Does not beautiful scenery and beau- 
tiful architecture produce a quieting and elevating effect on you? I 
always feel more contented, more peaceful, better, in fact, after hav- 
ing admired something really beautiful.’ 

‘So do I,’ he said, as he looked at her. 

Her face -was so lit up with pleasure at the exquisite loveliness 
of the scene, her eyes glowed so radiantly, and such an expression 
of depth and intensity came over her features, that all Norman’s 
scruples, all his doubts, all his pride, vanished at once. He felt 
nothing except the overwhelming power of his love, feared nothing 
except the loss of an opportunity of declaring it. 

‘ Evelyn,’ he said in a low earnest voice ; and as the tell-tale 
blood flooded up into her cheek, he poured forth the whole torrent 
of his love. He told her how he had tried to resist it in vain; how 
it had grown stronger day by day, hour by hour. He said Heaven 
knows what. Were it repeated here, it would sound weak indeed ; 
but then, and to her, it had a force which none can tell. 

‘If you can love me,’ he said finally, ‘there is nothing I will 
not do to win you; if you cannot, forgive my foolish presumption, 
and let me go and bear my grief alone.’ 

‘She was silent, but her hand still stayed in his. 

‘ Have you no answer ?’ he pleaded. 

But her head was averted, and she said nothing. . He dropped 
her hand with a sigh, and was turning away, when he heard the 
low tones of the dear voice call him back, and tell him that his love 
was returned a hundredfold. 

Who can tell how long they remained in the glorious moon- 
light, mad with the delirium of newly-declared love, where even the 
extraordinary beauty of the outer world could add little to the plea- 
sure of their own emotions. Time and place were for them anni- 
hilated, and the murmured words and broken sentences would have 
continued perhaps for hours, had not the sound of voices warned them 
of the return of the boating-parties, and given them an opportunity, 
by making a detour, of mingling with the rowers unobserved, owing 
to the fact that each party thought they had belonged to the other. 

That night Charlie slept but little. He kept waking periodic- 
ally with the thrill which is always felt when the flood of happy 
memory, rushing along every fibre of the system, fills it with an 
almost unbearable pleasure. Before going to bed, Evelyn did two 
things—told Mrs. Everslie what had happened, and wrote a long 
letter to her friend. 


‘My darling Florence,’ she said, ‘he has spoken, and I am so 
happy. I don’t know why or how, but as we walked to the water- 
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side to-night, I felt it was going to be, and tried to prevent it. I 
could not, however; and he told me, holding me with his dear hand 
—TI think I feel the pressure of his fingers now—and speaking all 
his thoughts in such a pleading tone, that I knew not what to say ; 
and I nearly let him go before I could muster courage or find words 
to tell him how his love was far less strong than mine. And now, 
Florence, I care for nothing. Whatever happens, I am proud of 
him and confide in him, and we two can face the world. Mamma 
did not like it when I told her; but I have made her promise to be 
kind to him, and not to bias papa. She wanted me to marry Lord 
Clare. I quite like Lord Clare now, though I did so hate him before.’ 


Next morning Charlie received a little note from Mrs. Everslie, 
asking him to speak with her, and would he walk in the avenue at 
eleven o'clock ? — 

As they paced up and down between the stately trees, she told 
him that she did not know what Mr. Everslie would say; that she 
would write to him, and ask him to see Mr. Norman, but that she 
had no idea what line he would take ; that both Evelyn and he were 
young—too young, she added, to know their own minds; and that, 
though Mr. Everslie was rich, she did not know what he would think 
about Evelyn’s marrying a man who, ifshe understood Mr. Norman 
right, could do little in the way of supporting her. Finally, she 
asked him to say nothing on the subject, and not to give people an 
opportunity of talking about her daughter till he had seen Mr. Ever- 
slie; a course which, if Mr. Norman followed her advice, he would 
adopt as shortly as possible. 

Poor Charlie listened to all this with a lump in his throat, 
wondering where in the mother was the warmth and gentleness and 
the affection which was to be found so strongly in the daughter, and 
yet not blaming the former for taking a worldly view of Evelyn’s 
happiness. He said he would follow Mrs. Everslie’s advice, and 
trusted himself entirely in her hands; that, if she would believe 
him, the notion that Miss Everslie was rich had repelled rather 
than attracted him; and that he had intended to leave Wakefield 
without saying a word on the subject, had not his affection entirely 
overcome him last night, and given him the joy of hearing that 
Evelyn cared for him. As far as regarded himself, he admitted, with 
regret, that he was not in a position to maintain a wife, but urged 
that he was not without ambition and powers of getting on ; in con- 
clusion, that if Mrs. Everslie approved, he would go to town to- 
morrow, and call on Mr. Everslie the day after. 

Then they went back to the house, and Charlie was in paradise 
for a few hours in.the society of his love, saying by stolen looks all 
those expressive words which the presence of other guests did not 
allow him to say with his lips. They had to be content with this, 
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side to-night, I felt it was going to be, and tried to prevent it. I 
could not, however; and he told me, holding me with his dear hand 
—I think I feel the pressure of his fingers now—and speaking all 
his thoughts in such a pleading tone, that I knew not what to say ; 
and I nearly let him go before I could muster courage or find words 
to tell him how his love was far less strong than mine. And now, 
Florence, I care for nothing. Whatever happens, I am proud of 
him and confide in him, and we two can face the world. Mamma 
did not like it when I told her; but I have made her promise to be 
kind to him, and not to bias papa. She wanted me to marry Lord 
Clare. I quite like Lord Clare now, though I did so hate him before.’ 


Next morning Charlie received a little note from Mrs. Everslie, 
asking him to speak with her, and would he walk in the avenue at 
eleven o’clock ? — 

As they paced up and down between the stately trees, she told 
him that she did not know what Mr. Everslie would say; that she 
would write to him, and ask him to see Mr. Norman, but that she 
had no idea what line he would take ; that both Evelyn and he were 
young—too young, she added, to know their own minds; and that, 
though Mr. Everslie was rich, she did not know what he would think 
about Evelyn’s marrying a man who, ifshe understood Mr. Norman 
right, could do little in the way of supporting her. Finally, she 
asked him to say nothing on the subject, and not to give people an 
opportunity of talking about her daughter till he had seen Mr. Ever- 
slie; a course which, if Mr. Norman followed her advice, he would 
adopt as shortly as possible. 

Poor Charlie listened to all this with a lump in his throat, 
wondering where in the mother was the warmth and gentleness and 
the affection which was to be found so strongly in the daughter, and 
yet not blaming the former for taking a worldly view of Evelyn’s 
happiness. He said he would follow Mrs. Everslie’s advice, and 
trusted himself entirely in her hands; that, if she would believe 
him, the notion that Miss Everslie was rich had repelled rather 
than attracted him; and that he had intended to leave Wakefield 
without saying a word on the subject, had not his affection entirely 
overcome him last night, and given him the joy of hearing that 
Evelyn cared for him. As far as regarded himself, he admitted, with 
regret, that he was not in a position to maintain a wife, but urged 
that he was not without ambition and powers of getting on ; in con- 
clusion, that if Mrs. Everslie approved, he would go to town to- 
morrow, and call on Mr. Everslie the day after. 

Then they went back to the house, and Charlie was in paradise 
for a few hours in.the society of his love, saying by stolen looks all 
those expressive words which the presence of other guests did not 
allow him to say with his lips. They had to be content with this, 
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for Mrs. Everslie took care that they should not be alone that day ; 
and the whispered ‘ Good-night, dear,’ as Norman gave Evelyn her 
candle after dinner, were the only loving words with which she had 
an opportunity of making him happy. 

_In the morning Norman had to submit to a great deal of Wake- 
field’s wrath for leaving him on the 1st, and preferring the smoke 
of London to the charms of the stubbles; but as he had perhaps 
some suspicions of the cause, the latter did not put so many objec- 
tions in the way of his departure as he would otherwise have done. 
Before he went, Charlie had a few words with Evelyn. 

‘You have made me so happy,’ she said; ‘and I shall think of 
you joyously in your absence. [If all goes well, you will come back 
soon, won’t you? But recollect that, if all does not go well, and I 
may not marry you, I will never marry any one else ; I cannot love 
any one but you, dear, and I do believe you will be true to me.’ 

‘My darling, my own, indeed I will!’ 

But the fly was at the door, and he must drive away; seeing, 
as he left the hall, the dear face he loved watching him, and as it 
were giving a good omen to his journey. 

Only a face at the window, 
Only a face—nothing more ; 
Yet the look in the eyes as they met mine 
Still comes to me o’er and o’er. 
Only a smile of greeting, 
Only a smile as I pass’d; 
Yet that look shall be never forgotten 
As long as my life shall last. 


Cuapter VIII. 


‘ Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam 
Majorumque fames.’ Horace. 

Norman’s journey to town was not an enviable one; and the 
more he thought of his coming interview with Mr. Everslie, the less 
he liked it. It was not a pleasant position for a man of independent 
ideas, and a considerable amount of pride, to have to go to another 
and tell him he had asked his daughter to be his wife without hav- 
ing the power to support her, being therefore under the obligation 
of asking him to do so; but then, on the other hand, he thought : 
‘People often do such things; why should my motives be taken in 
a worse light than those of the many men who have married girls 
richer than themselves? Marriage is not a bargain in which one 
side gets the better of the other, or tries to do so. If love exists, 
what does it matter, as aunt Em says, which has the necessary 
dross? I would willingly have given all I had; why should I ex- 
pect a refusal from her father to act with some liberality?’ Then 
back again he went to the old train of thought. He had to ask; he 
was a beggar; he had to use the most detestable of all arguments, 
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‘Pity me ;’ he had to put himself in the position of pleading to a 
man of whom he knew little, and to ask him for that which, if he 
is a man of sentiment, he will value most—his daughter ; if he is 
a man of selfishness, that which he loves most—his money. So he 
alternated between hopes and fears, now taking the gloomy side of 
the picture, and now consoling himself with the passionate thought 
of Evelyn’s love, till his fellow travellers wondered who was the 
handsome young man with the anxious face, whose restlessness 
would not let him stay still fora moment. When he got to town, 
the same disquiet continued. His club had no attractions, and the 
lonely room which he took at a hotel gave him the blue devils. He 
went to the play; but his thoughts roamed from the heroine on the 
stage to the heroine of his own story; and the contrast between per- 
ception and recollection was not in favour of the unfortunate actress. 
He went back to his club, and tried to enjoy a cigar; but it seemed 
to choke him; and he finally retired to a sleepless bed, where he 
tossed and turned in the fever of anticipation. 

Next morning he was punctual to his appointment with Mr. 
Everslie, and waited for that gentleman with feelings not unlike 
those of a patient visiting his surgeon for a painful operation. 

Mr. Everslie received him very civilly; but from the first mo- 
ment of his entering the room, Charlie foresaw the result of the 
interview. Mr. Everslie thanked him for his courtesy in coming 

to see him so soon, and for the openness and straightforwardness 
of his conduct ; and felt proud at the honour which had been done 
him and his daughter by Mr. Norman. At the same time he had 
other views for his child; and though he had no possible objection 
to Mr. Norman personally, he did not think he should be justified 
in accepting as son-in-law a man who could do so little towards 
maintaining a wife in the comfort and luxury to which Miss Everslie 
had been accustomed. He was grateful to Mr. Norman for this far- 
ther evidence of his interest in his daughter, and was at a loss to 
express his sense of the obligation under which he found himself; 
but still he did not think that — having regard to Mr. Norman’s 
position, age, and income —he should be held to be wrong if he 
refused to consent to an engagement which must be so uncertain 
as to its results. 

Then Charlie brought his poor little artillery to bear on the 
enemy’s forts; mentioned the depth of his affection, pleaded that 
he knew his inability to do anything for his wife, but suggested 
that he was not, nor as far as he knew was Miss Everslie, of ex- 
travagant tastes; and that he hoped, by application and zeal, at 
some time to achieve a position which would allow her to feel that 
she had not married a man unworthy of her preference ; he inferred 
that if Mr. Everslie could maintain his daughter in married life, it 
was questionable whether her affection should not be allowed free 
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scope; and he hinted that it would be no kindness to oppose a 
course for which he believed she wished most strongly. 

Poor fellow! his guns were soon silenced. 

Mr. Everslie admitted the excellent disposition of Mr. Norman, 
of which indeed there could be no doubt, and felt sure that in years 
to come he would be in a position to make happy the woman whom 
he honoured with his love; but in the mean time he refused to 
recognise as a lasting feeling (here Charlie winced) that which 
might only be a passing fancy on her part; and he considered 
that he was right in not countenancing a proceeding which—how- 
ever great the temporary pleasure which it gave his daughter— 
would not, he felt sure, be eventually for her welfare. Should in 
future days Mr. Norman be in a different position, he would be 
happy to listen to what he had to say, but for the present he must 
be excused if he considered the interview at an end. In these days 
it was not necessary with a man of Mr. Norman’s honour to forbid 
his meeting Miss Everslie, but he thought it necessary to point out 
the undesirability of any correspondence taking place between them. 
London was dreary at that time of the year, and he thought he 
should follow Mrs. Everslie’s example, and get a little country air. 

As Charlie went back to his lonely lunch at his hotel, how blank 
the world seemed! What mattered it that it was a bright September 
day, that the sky was clear, the sun shining? What distraction had 
the busy crowd for him? The noisy street was silent to his ears. 
The hum of the outer world he could not perceive; his own thoughts 
covered him as with an armour-plate of forgetfulness. Look which 
way he would, he saw no consolation, no retirement from his morti- 
fication and grief. And it added no little to the poignancy of his 
pain that another would share it; nor was the fact unnoticed in his 
self-complaint, that the fears which he had had from the position of 
Mr. Everslie had been justified by the result. 

‘I had to ask him for his money, and he refused me straight 
off. I could no more renew my request than move the world.’ 

Then came thoughts of his own future; what he should do. He 
hated the idea of partridge-shooting; and as to his books, he felt as 
if he could not read. Ifhis thoughts had recurred to his love when 
_ in Wales, he knew they would do so tenfold now; and he felt nothing 
could interest him or give him pleasure. 

Then came consolation. She was true, whatever happened ; had 
not hé heard it from her own loved lips ?—she would never change. 


He felt 
. ‘ Look thou but sweet, 


And I am proof against their enmity.’ 


And yet how often had girls changed! how often had vows been 
made only to be broken! Could he hope that she would resist the 
influence of her mother, the determination of her father? Even if 
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she would, was it not possible that she might not be able? Then 
how should he see her? He could not go to Wakefield; he might not 
write; he had no friend in whose confidence he could trust. Aunt 
Em? Yes, he would go and see aunt Em. 

Lady Emily Norman was at home, and received him in the dark 
drawing-room (her parlour), whose very sombreness seemed soothing 
to Charlie in his present state of mind. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘so he has said No. What reasons did he give?’ 

‘ How can you know that ?’ 

‘Pshaw, boy! Look at yourself in the glass, and then answer 
my question.’ 

And he saw a face so haggard, so dispirited, that he felt aunt 
Em’s guess had been an easy one. 

‘QO,’ he said, ‘it was just as I thought; he scorned to give his 
daughter to me because I was not his equal in one respect ; and he 
made his refusal more stinging by his laudation of my personal 
qualifications. How can I blame him? He has made his own 
money, and will give it not even to his daughter without some re- 
turn, and to see her happy he does not think an equivalent. Isaid 
I had seruples in the matter, and I was right.’ 

‘Fudge! you don’t love her half, if one rebuff can cast you down. 
Did you suppose she would drop into your hands like a ball at cricket ? 
If she is not worth more than one defeat, let her go. And now, of 
course, your next move is to make yourself rich as quick as you can. 
How are you going to set about it ? You must give up the bar; that 
is too slow; and you had better, I think, try what work in other 
countries will do. What do you think ?’ 

‘ And leave my degree, aunt Em? Give up a large bird in the 
hand without seeing my way to even a small one in the bush ?’ 

‘No, I should take my degree; though precious little good that 
will do you; but after that, I should go to the colonies, and see 
whether you cannot make such a fortune as will place you above such 
repulses as those of to-day.’ 

‘ And lose her in the mean time ?’ 

‘Nonsense, boy! To stay here is to lose her irretrievably, to see 
her recede farther and farther out of your reach, and whatever be your 
hopes or success, to know that neither one nor the other will avail.’ 

‘But what am I to do at the colonies, aunt Em? It is easy to 
say, go to the colonies, but there is no Tom Tidler’s ground there on 
which every one may pick up unlimited gold and silver.’ 

‘You leave that tome. I will finda plan. You go to Oxford, 
get your first, pack up your clothes, buy a pocket-knife, and come 
here; and by the time you have done that, I will have some scheme 
ready for starting you in a fair way. And now, never mind Mr. 
Everslie. Go and write her a long letter, tell her all about it, and 
ask her what she thinks. Go away, go!’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘ This much at least we may presume to say, 
The premium can’t exceed the price they pay.’ Byron. 


THE examinations are in full swing at Oxford, and in the drear 
November afternoon a stream of undergraduates and bachelors of arts, 
in white ties and anxious looks, pass to and from the schools, while 
here and there a tutor keen to know the fate of some pupil, or an 
examiner with a pile of formidable papers under his arm, adds to the 
gown-clad crowd. It is two o’clock, and the stream sets school- 
ward. There is the Christ-Church swell in for a pass, with a 
camelia in his buttonhole and the newest-shaped coat under the 
shortest possible gown. His smartness and his swagger will pro- 
duce little effect on his examiners, and he had better have spent the 
time he took in brushing his hair in a last look at that difficult 
passage of Livy. There is the bachelor who has already distin- 
guished himself in one school, and is seeking farther honours in 
another, confident of himself, sure of his own ability, not the least 
nervous, but looking upon the examination as a contest of wits in 
which he is certain to shine. There is the poor servitor, whose 
future in life depends on his present success, whose worn face and 
attenuated form show how deep have been his dips into the midnight 
oil, and whose harassed air shows the dire importance which he 
attaches to the result. Macte virtute puer, and when eminent re- 
ward at last meets your application and energy, look back on this 
day with pleasant recollection. There is the idle boating man, who 
is in for his last chance. If he is ‘ ploughed’ again this time, his col- 
lege will have no more of him: his boat will lose his mighty stroke. 
The examiners are anxious to let him through, and have given him 
easy questions in viva voce. 

‘ How many kinds of angles are there ?’ was one of the questions 
they asked him. 

‘ Three.’ 

‘Yes; what are they ?’ 

‘Right angle, acute angle, and er-er-er—quadrangle.’ 

Poor fellow, it is to be feared there will be no testamur for him. 

There is Charlie Norman going in for his viva voce. 

Were you ever examined viva voce, reader? if not, we recom- 
mend you never to be, if you can help it. It is a sort of intellectual 
dentistry which is far worse than the real thing ; and when the tooth 
won’t come, and the operator begins to tug, you feel indeed the folly 
of having attempted to be wise, and appreciate the bliss of contented 
ignorance. 

Charlie had done his paper work well: his translations were 
made into sound vigorous English, his discussions on doubtful pass- 
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ages showed careful reading and much determination, and his ans- 
wers in political philosophy and history evinced considerable thought; 
but his logic had been shaky, and he was to be thoroughly tested in 
this. 

Picture to yourself a long room, with one portion railed off, and 
a green-baize table running down the middle of the other half. At 
this are seated four masters of arts with their red hoods, while a 
pile of books on the table bears no small resemblance in effect to a 
dentist’s case of instruments. 

‘Mr. Norman of Christ Church’ is called; and from a knot of 
undergraduates and strangers, who have been listening to the last 
man, Charlie steps forth. He looks pale and anxious, but his eye 
is bright and his step firm; and there are few among those of the 
audience who know him who do not wish well to the man who helped 
to win the ’Varsity match. 

‘Will you sit down?’ And he takes a chair. 

‘ Take the Ethics of Aristotle, please. Book vi. chap. 8. Thank 
you. Read it first, please.’ 

At that moment —as he afterwards confessed —the passage, 
a well-known one, seemed nothing to him but a blurred mass of 
unintelligible words ; and that the first question, ‘ What does Aris- 
totle mean by saying that demonstration ends with perception ?’ 
conveyed not the slightest meaning to him whatever. Gradually, 
however—as is the case with actors who suffer from temporary stage 
fright, or singers whose nervousness wears off as the necessity for 
presence of mind increases—his mind recovered its steadiness, and 
he continued to reply to every question put, till the examination 
assumed rather a form of conversation and discussion than the tor- 
ture which it at first threatened to be. Still it was no slight relief 
when the long-wished-for words, ‘ Thank you ; you may go now,’ pro- 
claimed the end of his hard work, his weary nights and long anxious 
days. And as he left the schools, and another victim took his place, 
he felt some at least of the anxiety taken from his mind. 

It so happened that he was one of the last examined in viva voce, 
and on the same evening the list was to be out. About half-past 
five, therefore, a throng of fidgety young men, with one or two dons, 
might have been seen hovering about the school quadrangles, waiting 
for the issuing of the list. The evening was dreary, and a sort of 
half frost, half fog had mudded the flags and dirted the streets of 
Oxford, the chill cheerless feeling of the day making those who were 
waiting to know their fate encourage more their fears than their 
hopes. As the time drew nearer when the list was expected, the 
crowd grew thicker round the green-baize door. There was the poor 
servitor, half callous now from the intensity to which his excitement 
had been drawn. There was the man who knew he had done badly, 
yet half hoped he might have exaggerated his faults. There was 
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the confident bachelor talking cheerily about trifles to the dons, and 
hiding by conversation the slight keenness which even he felt as to 
his fate. There too was the genius, with clothes that did not fit 
and were of uncouth pattern, with unkempt hair and his head all on 
one side, who was perfectly sure of a first; and there was Charlie, 
accompanied by one or two ‘house’ men. His air was quiet, but 
the tremor of his eye and the twitching of his fingers showed the 
interest he took in the result. And when the door opened, and an 
examiner appeared with a long slip of paper in his hand, his breath 
came in short quick gasps, though he strove desperately to conceal 
his emotion. 

The names were divided into four classes; and Charlie, when 
after some struggling he got to the door where the paper was pinned, 
timidly looked at the third class: his name was not there. Then 
at the second, fearing: his name was not there. And then a tre- 
mendous thump on the back, and a ‘ Well done, old fellow !’ told nm 
it was of no use looking at the first class, where, between the names 
of the poor servitor and the clever bachelor, stood 


‘Norman, Carolus. Ex ede Christi.’ 


Who shall analyse the feelings of intense satisfaction which he ex- 
perienced at that moment? He had got his first! His labour had 
been rewarded by success! How different his feelings from those 
of the man who had just missed a place in the class for which he 
hoped ; whose long nights and weary days had been in vain; whose 
headaches and self-denial had but resulted in defeat; who had no 
chance of retrieving his lost laurels! With Charlie all was couleur 
de rose. His tutor’s congratulations were pleasant; his friends’ 
sympathy was pleasanter; even the dean’s, ‘Hur! got a first, have 
you? Might have got two if you had worked,’ was bearable; but 
it is a question whether anything was so supremely delightful as the 
first tidings of triumph. 

The months that had passed since we left him in London had 
been spent almost entirely in reading. He had written one long 
letter to Evelyn, announcing her father’s decision and his own inten- 
tions, and filled with numerous protests of his own determination to 
win her in spite of every obstacle; but he had received no answer. 
He had hardly expected one; yet the hope that she would disobey her 
father’s injunctions alternated with the knowledge that he should 
blame her if she did, and for a long while he received every post with 
a mingled feeling of expectation and fear. He had heard nothing 
too of aunt Em, except so much that in one letter to him she had 
told him that she had found a sphere for his labour and talent, and 
that he would have to start on the 7th of December. 

As it was now the last week in November, he had a fortnight to 
prepare for his journey ; and having paid his tradesmen, packed up 
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his books, met the objections of his friends, who opposed what they 
called his folly in leaving England, and said good-bye to the dean 
with an almost unalloyed satisfaction, he hurried up to town, feeling 
that an epoch in his life was past. 

The morning after his arrival he went to see aunt Em, who told 
him all the details of the plan she had formed. It will suffice that 
you should know, reader, that a man of considerable energy and 
skill, who had established a cotton-farm in one of the Pacific islands, 
wanted a partner with 50001. and a head on his shoulders ; and Lady 
Emily, who had heard of this, ‘ never mind how, my dear,’ had made 
inquiries of the referees which this gentleman had named, and found 
that a considerable profit would probably follow the introduction into 
the concern of new stock and increased management. 

‘Ihave therefore made arrangements by which 50001. have been 
placed in the hands of this Mr. Dawson’s bankers in his name and 
yours, and to-morrow you will have to sign a bond to me for the 
money—which I lend you, boy, willingly—and a deed of partnership 
if you approve the terms with him. You have money of your own, 
and I advise you to make such arrangements as will allow you to 
have a sum ready to invest in any scheme which may attract your 
notice when there.’ 

Very like Tom Tidler’s ground, you will say, reader, and very 
vague ; but it was not so really, though it would not do to give you 
the particulars, as you might be too inquisitive, and inconvenient. 

So Charlie was to start in a week. Before that, he had so much 
to do in the way of preparation, that he hardly had time to think of 
the glories of his first. Of one thing he did think, and that was 
Evelyn. During the past term he had again heard rumours of her 
being much in the society of Lord Clare, and though he was not 
regularly jealous, he could not utterly banish certain fears which he 
had in regard to. the effect of parental influence on Evelyn. One 
day, as he was crossing the Park from Grosvenor-crescent towards 
Wimpole-street, he overtook Mrs. Everslie and her daughter walk- 
ing with a cousin, whose conversation with Mrs. Everslie gave 
Charlie, after a few general observations, an opportunity which he 
did not avoid of dropping behind with Evelyn. 

‘Well, dear,’ she said softly, as his great eyes looked hungrily 
into hers, ‘so you could not come back to Wakefield ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered; ‘and though the blow was great, I can 
hardly blame your father: he is fond of you, too fond to let you 
marry a poor unknown weakling like me; he may be right; and 
now all I can do is to strive to build a house into which he will let 
you come; and yet—how do I know that you will come when it is 
built ?’ 

‘Is that your idea of trust, Charlie?’ she said reproachfully. 
‘If you doubt, what hope is there for me” 
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‘Then you do love me, Evelyn; and when I am away in the 
distant land, to which I sail next week—’ 

‘ Next week ?’ 

‘Yes; did you not know I go next week? did they not tell 
you ?’ 

‘ Where to? where ?’ and she grew pale. ‘I did not know.’ 

‘To try and make a fortune for you, my darling; to look forward 
to the time when I have won it, and can come back and claim you 
as my own. While you will be the beacon which shall lead me on, 
the guiding star which shall shine over my night. May I think this, 
darling ?’ 

‘Charlie, don’t I owe my life to you? You know I will never 
marry any one but you; but why must you go? cannot you stay 
here ?” 

‘No, dear ; I cannot for a long while do well enough to satisfy 
your father here; and though I fear the parting as much as you—’ 

‘ Evelyn dear, unless you walk a little faster, we shall be late 
for lunch,’ broke in Mrs. Everslie. 

And they soon came to the house in Park-lane, towards which 
the Everslies were going, and Norman had to say good-bye. One 
pressure of the hand expressively prolonged, one look of faith and 
fervour from Evelyn’s eyes, and Charlie was alone. 


Norman was not given to scribbling verses, but under the cir- 
cumstances he might be pardoned that night for finding he had 
arrived at the third of the seven ages of man. Anyhow, he made 
the following sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow : 


i 

Gone ! though around me lingers 
The gentle voice’s tone ; 

Gone ! though the fair soft fingers 
Still seem to press mine own ; 

Gone! with a quivering eyelid 
And with a trembling brow ; 

Gone! with a smile of sadness, 
And steps that falter’d slow. 


II. 


Gone! and I dared to doubt thee, 
And think thee false as fair: 
Ah, pardon, that without thee 
Life seem’d but all despair. 
Well knew I that around thee 
Men better tar than I 
Would strain the chains that bound thee, 
And test thy constancy. 


III. 
I fear’d a mother’s leading, 
I fear’d a father’s threat, 
I fear’d each new love pleading 
The old love to forget. 
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I, coward, fear’d to leave thee 
Amid the world’s unrest, 

Too timid to believe thee 
Above e’en sterner test. 


IV. 
But now, though seas divide us, 

Our hearts shall thrill one thrill, 
And whatsoe’er betide us, 

Our trust grow firmer still. 
For who that knew thy fears, love, 

When fate came ’twixt us two, 
Or saw thy rising tears, love, 

Could doubt that thou wert true ? 


Three days afterwards Charlie sailed from Southampton, and his 
aunt Emily and his sister Edith, a fair child of fourteen summers, 
watched with strained eyes the white sails of his vessel lose them- 
selves in the distance. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘ Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.’ Horace. 

THe system of almost unlimited credit which obtains in the 
commercial world of England has the advantage of enabling a man 
of originality and caution to undertake operations which, were there 
no such credit, would be impossible, and thus opens out enterprise 
which would be entirely out of the question under other circum- 
stances. A man can have his money tied up in one concern, and 
yet, on the strength of mere possession, trade with it in another. 
But this only lasts as long as all goes well; and one result of it is, 
that periodical panics upset the most accurate and truthful calcu- 
lations, and the unexpected, and under ordinary circumstances un- 
reasonable, call for money which follows precipitates into irretrievable 
ruin many who have not immediate command of means sufficient to 
meet the temporary exigences which thus overthrow them. Such 
panics occur at almost calculable intervals, perhaps from psycholo- 
gical reasons, from the reactionary timidity which in many minds 
may be expected to follow prolonged confidence ; perhaps from eco- 
nomical reasons, from the general though not personal miscalculation 
of the laws of supply and demand; but, whatever the cause may be, 
the best judges of financial enterprise expect that from time to time 
storms will occur which none but the safest will be able to weather. 

One of these took place three years after Norman had sailed 
from Southampton. The operations of some unscrupulous men, 
followed by the failure of a large house, had created distrust; and 
many large establishments were severely hit, among which none 
suffered more than the great house of Everslie and Richmond. 
Mr. Everslie had been through life a careful man. He had been 
bold where audacity was advisable, cautious where foolhardiness was 
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dangerous. But he had, like‘many prosperous men, got a little over- 
confident in his prosperity, and had succumbed to the temptation to 
set on foot too many undertakings at once, trusting that the strength 
of his own name and the system of credit which we have noticed, 
would enable him to conduct them together in safety. The panic, 
therefore, which was spread by the senseless cowardice of those who 
rushed from the extreme of belief to the extreme of doubt, found 
him unprepared to meet the demands which were made on him; 
and losses following each other in rapid succession, and necessi- 
tating in their turn farther disaster, changed success into failure, 
and opulence into ruin; till one morning the commercial world were 
driven into fresh terror by the announcement that Everslie and 
Richmond were unable to meet their obligations. 

For some time before this announcement was made, Evelyn had 
noticed that her father was looking more harassed and more pale 
than usual. His irritability was greatly increased, and at the same 
time he had shown signs of failing strength which filled her with 
the greatest uneasiness. He would often, instead of going down to 
the City, sit in his study for hours, apparently absorbed in thought; 
and when urged to rouse himself, or go out, would entreat to be left 
alone and not worried. Evelyn had pointed this out to her mother, 
who had, however, pooh-poohed the fears which her daughter felt, 
and attributed her husband’s indisposition to temporary causes. 

The years which had passed over Evelyn’s head since Norman 
left England had not been without severe trial for her. At first the 
thought of Charlie’s love, and the knowledge that he was labouring 
fer her, was too strong to allow any feelings of discontent or em- 
barrassment ; but after some time came troubles, which filled her 
days with difficulty and distress. Lord Clare had, after hovering 
about her for more than one season, formally declared his affeetion, 
and asked her to marry him; and her decided refusal of his suit 
had brought such a storm of indignation on her head from her 
father, that she felt tried indeed, and her endurance put to a severe 
test. Then week after week she had had to resist the arguments of 
her mother, mingled as they were with expressed scorn for Charlie’s 
efforts and powers, and the more painful, because less gentle, re- 
monstrances of her father. Through all, however, she remamed 
firm. 
‘I cannot marry you, Lord Clare,’ she had frankly confessed, 
‘ beeause my whole heart is given to another.’ ‘My duty has eom- 
pelled me,’ she said to her father, ‘not to marry the man to whom 
you object ; it equally compels me to refuse one whom I can never 
love.’ 

Twice had Lord Clare urged her to change her decision, and 
each time had her answer been firmer and more cold; but when she 
saw her father’s health apparently failing, and his peevishness and 
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want of energy inereasing, she attributed much of this to her own 
disobedience, and felt conscious of guilt which was not chargeable 
to her. 

Mr. Everslie’s health grew worse, and one morning he com- 

- plained of feeling oppressed and giddy; he went down to the City, 

and came back in a state of depression and languor which filled 
even Mrs. Everslie with alarm, and induced her to send for the 
best advice. Clarke, when he came, ordered stimulants and con- 
stant watching, and desired that he should not be left alone for a 
single instant. 

Suddenly therefore in the rich man’s house, where everything 
that wealth could buy and taste suggest was collected to give com- 
fort and luxury to life, all was consternation and dread. The ser- 
vants moved here and there with looks of mingled importance and 
fear ; and those most in the confidence of their employers were re- 
garded as of more than usual authority, and consulted and questioned 
unceasingly ; while in the sick man’s room Evelyn and her mother 
watched through the long hours, stimulated by the painful excite- 
ment to an energy and endurance which was certainly foreign to the 
character of one. ! 

For two days Mr. Everslie got no better, and yet not much 
worse; and on the third day a friend came to break the awful 
tidings of the collapse of the house, and the ruin which had befallen 
their fortunes, and made the terror-stricken women able to under- 
stand much in Mr. Everslie’s moanings which had before been a 
mystery. His state was such that there was no need to inform him 
of the event, to which he had probably looked forward ; but as the 
day wore on, his watchers were more and more able to realise the 
terrible nature of the blow which had smitten them. Still their 
thoughts were—what woman’s are not in similar cases ?—not with 
themselves, but with the sick man; and every movement of his 
disease was observed with an intensity of interest only known to 
those who have attended a dangerous illness. 

On and on the weary day dragged its lingering length, and in 
the darkened room the painful breathing of the invalid was only in- 
terrupted by the soothing tones of those that nursed him. As night 
approached, Evelyn insisted on her mother taking a little sleep, and 
herself stayed awake, pondering on the present and the future. 
Would he die? What was death? How should she bear it if he 
did die ? How would her mother bearit? Then came thoughts of 
her own disagreement with her father, and self-reproach. Then of 
Charlie—would he be changed if she was ruined? Would he still 
love her if she had to work for her living? and what would he do 
when he knew? And then, even then, in the intensity of her grief, 
in the anguish for the shock which had occurred and the terror of 
that which might occur, in her fatigue, her awe, the mind she could 
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not control would conjure up a future which was not entirely sur- 
rounded: by sorrow. 

Meanwhile the paid nurse snored, the lamp burned lower and 
lower as the heavy tones of the dressing-table clock tolled the pass- 
ing hours, and in a sort of fevered half-consciousness Mr. Everslie 
tossed and turned till the night passed and through the curtains 
came the rising dawn. Then Clarke came again, and his face ex- 
pressed the greatest anxiety. The patient’s heart, he said, had 
been much strained by over-excitement or work, and the pulse was 
very low; a rally might occur, but he should not be doing his duty 
if he did not advise Miss Everslie to awake her mother without 
delay. So, with a broken voice, Evelyn told her what the doctor 
had said, and brought her to the room where 


‘ Unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grew a glimmering square ;’ 


and after a few brief moments, into which was crowded the anguish, 
the regret, the repentance of years, and in which subjects long for- 
gotten, or considered but lightly, assumed an interest not to be ex- 
aggerated, the weakened heart ceased to beat, and a widowed mother 
and her child were left to face the horrors of their loss. 

It is said that a man wounded severely in the heat of conflict 
often does not feel his wound till the battle is over, so great is the ex- 
citement which sustains him ; and so it is with a mental shock—the 
effect is sometimes not perceived till long after the shock is given; 
for the necessity of action acts as a stimulus and prevents the rea- 
lisation of pain. This was the case with Evelyn. She saw that 
her mother was completely broken down by the combined blow of 
her husband’s death and her own ruin, and the call upon her endur- 
ance gave her an apparent callousness and a real energy which 
enabled her to carry out with calmness the painful duties of her 
situation. It was only when night came, and she was alone in her 
room, that the over-strained mind broke down, and an agony of 
hysterical terror replaced the fortitude of the day. This state lasted 
for some time; during the days she was cool, mistress of herself, 
and collected ; at night-time she would throw herself on her bed in 
a violent fit of weeping, which would last till the intensity of her 
emotion brought weakness, and weakness rest. And so she passed 
through the terrible events which followed Mr. Everslie’s death. 
The funeral, with all its ghastly details; the management of the 
affairs of the house, and the settling of such pecuniary matters as 
had to be attended to at once; the discussions with lawyers and 
men of business—in all these Evelyn was the leader, and the guide 
and support of her mother, who herself could do but little. 

Mr. Everslie had not been a rich man when he married, and, like 
many men in his position, had not made any marriage settlements; 
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consequently Mrs. Everslie found that, though the creditors of her 
husband’s house were paid in full, there would be scarcely more 
money than would pay his private debts, and leave her the smallest 
possible income. Penury thus stared her in the face; and though 
she was so overcome by her shock that she could not realise this 
fact, it was not long before to Evelyn’s cooler mind the difficulties 
which lay before her presented themselves in their most appalling 
aspect. For the time, she and her mother were not to be disturbed 
in the possession of their house; but she knew full well that ere long 
she would have to leave it, and seek temporary hospitality till some- 
thing definite could be settled as regards the future. 

Then again did Lord Clare come forward. That was not a time, 
he wrote to her, at which he would in any way have intruded him- 
self on her notice, or drawn her attention from the grief into which 
she must be plunged, were it not that he thought his house at Roe- 
hampton might be pleasanter to her mother than London, in which 
case he hoped she would consider his establishment as her own, and 
arrange everything for her comfort and convenience. 

This was a great trial for poor Evelyn. On the one hand was 
the inducement of her mother’s comfort and seclusion, on the other 
the stronger inducement that she had no right to accept the hospi- 
tality of a man whose offered hand she had three times rejected, 
and whose love she felt she could never return. And so it was that, 
when the time came that she had to face the world, and exchange a 
lot of luxury for one of hardship, she trusted to herself, and was sus- 
tained in her self-dependence by the thought and hope of Charlie’s 
constancy. 


Cuarter XI. 


‘Who can tell who ne’er hath wander’d 
From the land which gave him birth 
What they feel who dwell in exile 
On some distant spot of earth?’ J/rs.-Norton. 


For the first three years of his sojourn in the tropics, Charlie 
had worked hard and done fairly well. His partner, Mr. Dawson, 
was an intelligent though somewhat over-sanguine man, whose 
energy and pushing disposition would perhaps have been dangerous, 
had it not been associated with Charlie’s steadiness and caution. 
As it was, together they prospered. Their land was well cultivated, 
and their produce well cared for; and each year they had added to 
a territory which supplied cotton, rice, and sugar to a market in 
which they could under-sell the established producers. 

The consciousness of successful labour is always pleasant ; but 
Charlie’s life had not been altogether happy. The sudden change 
from social intercourse with men of education and refinement to an 
existence whose solitude was only relieved by. interviews with native 
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ehiefs or labourers, and an occasional month spent with his friendly 
but somewhat rough partner, had caused considerable depression in 
bis mind, and he would not seldom give way to despondency of the 
darkest degree. Still, in hours of rest, when his work for the day 
was over, he would often ponder on the object for which he was 
working, and calculate how much nearer he was getting to the de- 
sired goal; and would look forward to the time when he could 
return to England free and independent of such answers as that of 
Mr. Everslie. 

His condition was scarcely ennobling. Beyond the general good 
which is done by the introduction of commerce and the development 
of civilisation produced by trade, he was working no benefit to man- 
kind ; he was labouring solely for himself, considering solely his own 
interests. Yet even so he did not despair of some day in his own 
eountry being able to help in promoting the welfare of his race. 
Meanwhile, the one object of satisfying Mr. Everslie, and winning 
Evelyn, was sufficient to add zeal to his work, and make him over- 
come the discomforts and difficulties which surrounded him. 

Such were his thoughts many a time when he sat alone in the 
heat of the summer season. 

After he had been away from England for three years, matters 
began to go wrong. A season of unusually stormy weather had gone 
against his farming, and destroyed one of his ships; and an out- 
break of civil feud among the natives had let loose the ravages of 
either party on his land; and for that year, instead of considerable 
gain, he had to submit to no little loss. Then some mining opera- 
tions in Australia, in which he had invested capital, had turned out 
ill; and it was a question whether farther sums should be sunk in 
a concern which showed such little hopes of success. These mis- 
fortunes had a double effect; they acted as a stimulus to his cau- 
tion and his energy, and at the same time increased the depth of 
the despondency into which he sometimes sank. 

One day, after peace had been restored, and a fine summer had 
done much to counteract the disaster of the year before, an im- 
portant batch of letters arrived. Following his usual habit of open- 
ing business letters first, Charlie disregarded one in the handwriting 
of his sister Edith, and opened those of a more formal character. 
tm one of these he found that the mines in which he had shares had 
been discovered to be full of seams of the most valuable description, 
and that there was every chance of the shareholders realising con- 
siderable profits. Pleased with this, he read his other business 
correspondence, and then turned to Edith’s letter. 

‘I am frightened,’ she wrote, ‘about aunt Em; she has been 
ill for some time, and talks much about her time being come. I 
endeavour to cheer her, and have insisted on her having change of 
air; but it has not seemed to do her good, and she grumbled all the 
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time, and wanted to get back home; so here we are. She tells me 
to write to you about something which she says may distress you 
much. There has been much trouble in business, and a great house 
in Liverpool has broken (I don’t know what that means), and it is 
feared that Mr. Everslie will lose a great deal of money by it. They 
also say he is very unwell indeed, and that his people are afraid 
about him. I do not know ifthis is true; but Mr. Deeds will en- 
deavour to find out about it before I write again.’ 

Charlie was much perturbed by this, and fidgeted immensely 
for three days; and then his restlessness took so increased a form, 
that he determined to take advantage of a vessel which was going 
to Melbourne, and make an expedition for the inspection of the lead- 
mines in which he held shares, leaving orders that letters were not 
to be forwarded, as he intended to return after a stay to his own 
possessions. 

He found, however, that more had to be done in reference to the 
mines than he anticipated; the yield was enormous, and his shares 
were already worth five times what he gave for them; so that, as 
he had invested 4000/., he could by selling realise 20,0001. He, 
however, found that there was every reason to suppose that the 
yield would not diminish, but that much required management as to 
transport and working, where his cool and cautious discernment were 
of much value. It thus happened that six months had elapsed be- 
fore he was able to leave Melbourne and go back to Mr. Dawson. 

With him he found more letters of importance. One from Lady 
Emily’s solicitor, announcing the stoppage of Everslie and Rich- 


mond, and the death of Mr. Everslie himself; and the other from . 


aunt Em, which added to his distress. 

‘I am an old woman,’ she said, ‘ and feel that which tells me 
I have not much longer to live; so this may be the last letter you 
will get from your old aunt, and when you return, she may have 
passed beyond your ken, and be seen of you no more. I was long 
undecided, dear, whether to let you go from England, but I thought 
I should live to welcome you back prosperous by your own exertions 
rather than through me; and now I am punished, for I shall not 
look at you again, and I might have saved you to me these years. 
For I am rich, boy; much richer than you thought, richer than even 
I myself knew till the other day. I have added year by year to my 
store, and everything that I have touched has done well; so that at 
my death you may do what you will. I have left all I have to you 
and Edith. Ihave none so dear as you. You must take care of 
her, Charlie; she has been very, very good to me since you have 
been away. She is very beautiful and very affectionate, and you 
must not let her fall into the hands of some unscrupulous man who 
may win her heart, but cannot command her respect or yours. You 
must keep her from danger when I am gone. And now for yourself, 
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boy; you can do what you like now: choose your own wife, and 
almost your own career. Do not be in a hurry about either. If you 
still feel for Miss Everslie what you did, marry her; but O, beware 
of awakening, when you have tied a knot with your tongue which 
you cannot undo with your teeth, to the knowledge that you have 
made a mistake. Two more words. Do not put off till late in life 
the consideration of subjects which you will then seem cursed for 
having neglected. Religion cannot be taken up at a moment’s no- 
tice. Ido not want to preach, but think of these things; and in 
whatever career you take up, act on the principle that what is right 
is always in the end most popular and most approved ; endeavour to 
look at both sides of every picture, but having chosen the better, 
turn the other steadily to the wall.’ 

More she wrote in the same strain, with such tenderness and 
affection that Charlie felt that, if her presentiment were to come 
true, he would have reached his wealth by means which he would 
gladly have avoided. 


Cuapter XII. 


‘ Qui bien aime tard oublie.’ 


. Let us pass over eighteen months, and find ourselves at Euston- 
square, on the afternoon of the 24th December, in time for the 
Rugby express. The general cheeriness which pervades every one 
during Christmas week is evident everywhere. The porters are more 
active than usual, and bustle about with the alacrity brought on by 


-the combined influence of the frosty weather and the hope of a 


Christmas-box. 

The newsboys hawk the Merry Christmas numbers, and do a 
thriving trade in ghost-stories and almanacs; the happy faces of 
schoolboys going home, and girls going to a round of parties, increase 
the general jollity of the scene; and the boisterous good-humour 
which prevails is eminently characteristic of English Christmas. 
Among the passengers are a man of about twenty-eight and a girl 
of about nineteen—the former bronzed and sunburnt, the latter fair 
and blooming as a pearl. They both wear mourning; and over the 
fine countenance of the former there often comes an anxious and 
harassed look, which contrasts with the radiant happiness of the 
latter. 

They are Charlie Norman and his sister on their way to spend 
Christmas with some friends in Northamptonshire. Charlie had 
arrived in England about a year ago, too late to find aunt Em alive, 
but in time to tend Edith in the illness brought on by the anxiety 
and distress caused by her death. By her will he and his sister 
were put in possession of more than 100,000/. each; and the income 
derived from this, added to what he had realised by the sale of the 
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share in the cotton-farm, and the dividends arising from the shares 
which he still retained in the mines, made Charlie rich—far richer 
than he had hoped to be, and richer than many men of larger incomes, 
who are burdened with the calls incident to landed property and an 
ancestral home. He had found Edith, whom he left an undeveloped 
child, grown into a beautiful girl, whose charm of figure and expres- 
sion when she recovered her health satisfied Charlie that poor aunt 
Em’s letter had not exaggerated her praises. After she was conva- 
lescent, his first act had been to make inquiries about the Everslies. 
He discovered that Mrs. Everslie had been unable to withstand the 
shock of her husband’s ruin and death, and had followed him to the 
grave ; but of Evelyn he could find no traces. In vain he employed 
the agency of Scotland-yard and all the advertisement-offices. In 
vain he wrote to the Wakefields and several people who had known 
her, and sought her high and low. He could hear nothing of her. 
His ill success worried him and made him anxious. Did she no 
longer care for him? or was it only that she doubted him? or had 
anything happened to. her? had she gone abroad, or was she dead? 
As the last thought occurred again and again to him, his melancholy 
and vexation increased; and he groaned at the remembrance of the 
exile which had produced such ill success, and almost grumbled at 
aunt Em’s decision as to his journey. 

Colonel Abbot, with whom Edith and Charlie were going to stay, 
was a friend of their father’s, but younger than he, who had married 
rather late in life, and was now a widower with two daughters, Katie 
and Vic, merry girls of the ages of ten and eight, and Edith’s special 
favourites. He owned a fine old castle standing on one of the slopes 
of the valley of the Neve, and commanding a fair view of a good 
specimen of the dear simple English woodland scenery, which to 
those that love it has a charm quite as pleasant as the finer portions 
of more picturesque countries. Edith was glad to be going; for she 
was to meet a great friend and see a good deal of her two little pets, 
who were as devoted to her as she to them. And Charlie was pleased 
too; for he had been brooding in town over his loss of Evelyn, and 
any change, especially that to the house of a man whom he respected 
as much as Colonel Abbot, was agreeable. 

When they arrived, Edith and her brother were made heartily 
welcome ; and while he discussed the Tory policy with his host, she 
ran off to have a chat with her two children. 

Children are always eager to tell those they like everything about 
themselves; so in about ten minutes Edith had learned nearly all 
that they had to tell her about what had passed since they had met. 
How the poodle had hurt his leg, how the parrot had bit pussy, how 
Katie’s pony had been naughty and kicked, how the pigeons had had 
young ones, one of which Vic had killed (like Juliet) with too much 
fondling, and how they had got a new governess. 
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‘Yes, and I love her so” said Vic; ‘more than you, Edie !’ 

*O, you naughty child! Where is she ?’ 

‘O, she has a bad headache, and is in her room, and Nancy has 
taken her some arrowroot. You won’t see her to-night, Edie.’ 

‘No, nor to-morrow, for she is going to church—O, so early !— 
to practise them singing.’ 

‘Yes, and I am going to sing too,’ clamoured Vic. 

‘Are you?’ said Edith; ‘that is all right; but mayn’t I go and 
see the new governess ?” 

‘Ono; she said she wanted to be all alone. Sometimes she goes 
and sits and cries all by herself—at least I know she cries, because I 
heard her from my room, and she won’t let any one come near her.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s because her papa’s dead, and she wears black.’ 

‘Ono, it is not. Ithink she cries for some one else,’ said Katie, 
who was, like most children of her age, very observant. 

‘Who is that ?’ 

‘Ah! I must not tell.’ 

‘Well, you are a naughty girl, and I don’t love you a bit, so 
there now. And nowI am going to dress.’ 

‘O, mayn’t I come and help you dress? You look so beautiful 
when you are dressed, Edie,’ said Vic. 

That night at dinner Edith mentioned the fondness which the 
children had declared for their new governess. 

* Yes,’ said Colonel Abbot, ‘ and she deserves it. She is a most 
superior woman, and I am fortunate in having secured her for my 
little ones. She calls herself Miss Gouran; but that is not her real 
name, I believe. Poor thing, hers is a sad story. She lost her 
father and mother not long ago, and was apparently in better cir- 
cumstances. She is thoroughly ladylike and ref—Good gracious, 
Charlie, what is the matter?’ 

‘ What’s her name—her name ?” 

‘ Bring a napkin there. I don’t know; she never would tell me; 
but when I have asked her if she was always Miss Gouran, she has 
avoided giving me a direct answer. But why my new governess 
should make you upset your wine in that extraordinary way, I don’t 
know.’ 

‘Can’t you tell me her name ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Where is she now ?’ 

‘ Well, she has had a bad headache, the children say, and has 
- been upstairs all day.’ 

‘Did she know I—that is Edith, was coming here to-day ?’ 

‘What on earth are you driving at? Yes, suppose so; in fact 
I believe Katie told her this morning.’ 

‘ Good heavens !’ 

In vain Colonel Abbot asked Norman what he meant by his un- 
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wonted excitement, what he knew or had heard of the lady, what 
had caused his questions. Charlie refused to be pumped, but was 
hardly himself all night. He fidgeted during the whole of dinner: 
and when Miss Gouran did not appear in the drawing-room, and 
they played a rubber, Charlie trumped the king of hearts and led the 
ace, to his partner’s intense astonishment. 

That night it was long before he went to bed. He sat in his 

‘ chair before the fire and thought over all that he had heard. Could 
it be Evelyn who was here—actually here in the house with him ? 
Had he found her at last? The governess had lost her parents, 
had evidently been in better cireumstauces, had pleaded a headache 
when she heard he was coming. All these considerations pointed 
to identity. But then, on the other hand, how many governesses 
were orphans, and the headache might be real. Then again, surely 
she would have come to see him if it were she, and would have ans- 
wered his advertisements? And so he doubted and doubted, now 
pooh-poohing the idea that he had at last found Evelyn, and now 
letting Hope run riot with his reason. So he went on thinking till 
the fire burned low and he was driven by the cold to bed, where his 
dreams were feverish, and he kept waking with the thought that he 
had found Evelyn, and that just as he was going to clasp her in his 
arms, she had turned into a snowball and melted away. 

As is often the case after a restless night, Norman fell into z 
heavy sleep towards morning; and when he awoke, the sun was 
shining high on a bright frosty Christmas day, making everything 
glitter with a radiancy that harmonised well with the happiness of 
the world. 

‘Sleeping on it’ always exercises a modifying influence; and 
Charlie felt much less inclined to hope than he had last night that 
he should find Evelyn in Miss Gouran. However, he had not much 
time to think; for after a hasty breakfast, he started to walk te 
a pretty church nearly a mile off, situated at the end of a hand- 
some avenue just outside the park. His spirits were not high, in 
spite of the beauty and exhilarating effect of the weather; and he 
had only responded with a sigh to Colonel Abbot’s good wishes of 
the morning. 

As he took his seat in the family pew, the soft notes of the 
‘Benedictus’ in the Requiem suited his frame of mind; and the 
exquisite way in which the plaintive melody was played soothed his 
temper, and had a quieting influence on his thoughts. As the ser- 
vice proceeded, the power of the organist. was more and more evi- 
dent; but when, after the short simple sermon was concluded, she 
burst into Gounod’s beautiful hymn, ‘ Nazareth,’ and the glorious 
music swelled through the whole edifice, and filled every heart with 
admiration and enthusiasm, Charlie felt determined to know at once 
whether the player was she whose playing had before so tended te 
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change the current of his life. When therefore the others left the 
church, he waited at the door till the congregation had gone out. 
And then, after the clergyman had gone, and the clerk, and the 
school children in a long file had wound out of the gate, came the 
rustling of a black-silk dress, and a quiet form endeavouring humbly 
to slip away unobserved ; and there in the churchyard, in the bright 
sunny daylight and beneath the clear blue of an unclouded sky, 
Charlie and Evelyn stood face to face. 

He raised his eyes to hers—hers where the sorrow and trouble 
she had borne had only served to increase the tenderness and add 
to the loving charm of their expression, and where the depth of true 
feeling was evident as of old. 

‘My darling,’ he said—and his voice was hoarse and husky— 
‘my own darling, have I found you at last? Why have you hidden 
yourself this long time ? why did you not tell me where you were ?’ 

She was trembling all over, and could scarcely murmur, ‘I did 
not know.’ 

‘Did you not see my advertisements, then? did you get none 
of my letters ?’ 

‘None; and I heard you had come back, and I thought perhaps 
you d-d-d-id not c-care for me now.’ 

‘And the joy of meeting, and knowing that her troubles, her 
fears, and misgivings were over, was too much for her, and she 
thoroughly broke down. 

Charlie managed to comfort her after a time; and about two 
hours afterwards, when they went into the house, it would have been 
difficult to say which looked the more joyous. 

‘My dear Colonel,’ said Charlie, ‘I am sorry I upset your wine 
last night ; but let me introduce you to the real culprit, Miss Evelyn 
Everslie, who has promised again to be my wife; and if I did not 
return your good wishes this morning, forgive me. I now hope 
heartily your new year will be as happy as mine promises to be.’ 
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BY FELIX M. WHITEHURST 


I rHink there was a general impression that society, like port-wine, 
improved by keeping, and that each year the civilised world became 
more mellow, more brilliant, more wholesome, and more fit for 
universal consumption. I, at least, entertained that belief; but I 
find I have been cruelly deceived, and all my previous convictions 
are shaken to their very base. I have lived—no, pardon me, tot- 
tered—on towards my final resting-place through eight months of 
revolution, and I find that the real meaning of the verb ‘ revolve’ is 
retrograde. Eight months more, and we should be savages. To be 
sure, we should save in clothes, but I much fear we should lose in 
outward pleasantness and politeness. About twenty-four months 
ago, I should have said that Paris was the most refined capital in 
Europe ; nowI should say it was a garden of ill-trained bears. But 
it is only fair not to set all the mischief to the account of the bears 
of Paris; the bear-leaders of Versailles should have their full share 
of the evil. Given an elderly man with a strict regard to his own 
interest, a tendency ad hoc by the Orleans line, spluttering out 
oaths, as false as those of the punters, that he only lives for the 
Republic (to prevent which he built the forts which he afterwards 
bombarded)—a red party which is raving mad—and the result must 
be chaos come again—and a good deal of it. 

‘At least he kept us quiet, and I made a living for eighteen 
years,’ said a Frenchman to me five minutes ago; ‘and if I have a 
hat left to my head, I’ll throw it up when the Emperor comes back.’ 
He was a shoemaker; but I imagine he represented the opinions 
of the many. Trade has come to the conclusion, that if you do not 
sell anything, you get no money. Now trade is selfish, forgets pat- 
riotism, and retires in good order on the till. If there is nothing in 
the till, the most radical shopkeeper becomes as conservative as Lord 
George Bentinck or Goodwood House. God bless them both, their 
memories, their glories, and their pleasures! ‘I would rather lose 
a monkey at ‘Goodwood than win it anywhere else,’ said poor Reck- 
less of the Tenth. 

As I look out of my window this fine June morning, I see a city 
as ruined as poor Charley Reckless—but he ruined himself. Thiers, 
Fayre, Ducrot, Vinoy, Flourens, Assi, and the murderer Mégy have 
ruined Paris, if, indeed, they have not razed France from the map of 
Europe. Imagine a city once celebrated for vice, if you will (though 
it never was more vicious than London, only it was not so hypocritical, 
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and oftener found out) ; but also for refinement, for art, science, and, 
in an extreme degree, diplomatic ability. Who is he who has studied 
the daily history of Europe during the perilous period since the 
Italian war who can ignore the vast services of Earl Cowley and Lord 
Lyons ? Had Baron von Goltz lived, he and one of the two Excel- 
lencies named above would have spared Europe the spectacle of the 
most murderous war which has been witnessed in our generation. Im- 
agine, I say, that city ruled over by ruffians who arrest one another 
every quarter of an hour, pull down monuments which are the illus- 
trations of their country’s history, and decree that the residence 
of an unpopular minister shall be levelled with the garden in which 
it stands: if it was not serious as the beginning of a terrible crisis, 
it would be laughable. The point of the epigram too is, that the 
house in the Place St. Georges does not belong to Thiers, but to his 
wife’s unmarried sister: and as Thiers is about 105 years old and 
‘has no children, he does not dream of inheritance, which Coningsby 
tells us is a bad thing to do. Imagine Mr. Disraeli in office de- 
creeing that No. 11 Carlton-house-terrace, §.W., should be pulled 
down because its owner had deserved ill of his country. Absurd! you 
say. Certainly; yet it is just what we have been doing here. I 
assisted at the demolition of the house of Thiers, and said, ‘ Let 
any one who is without political sin among us pull down a stone.’ 

Nothing, however, can be too bad for Thiers—not even the 
destruction of his sister’s hodiel—for he has blundered and blun- 
dered, and caused a loss of life of at least (as admitted) 11,000 men, 
when, at the risk of twenty-five lives, he could have put down the 
Commune at its dawn. They say here that vanity has turned his 
head ; but then that elderly vanity has cost some 11,000 families 
their heads. 

I was present too at the fall of the ‘ Petit Caporal’ Column. I 
am sure that luck deserted that gaunt monument—for such, barring 
its historical prestige, it really was—when the little soldier in the 
cocked-hat was degraded to Courbevoie, to make room for the heroic 
statue in a dressing-gown which has just been sacrificed to license. 
Of all the heart-rending and disgraceful scenes I have witnessed in 
savage France, not one has left on my mind such a painful im- 
pression as the fall of that Column. I was standing at the door of 
the Ministére des Cultes in the Place when it fell, and have not 
felt so savagely excited for many years; yet I have been ‘ walking 
gentleman’ in some strange performances at European theatricals, 
over which, I fear, the curtain has not yet fallen. It seemed as if 
the people of Paris had suddenly turned not only mad, but into 
wild-beasts. Tigers biting the bars of their cage are less savage 
and much more reasonable than were the authorities of the Com- 
mune—the elected rulers of France—the military, civil, legal, and 
social tyrants of the capital—on the 16th May 1871. 
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I don’t think I shall ever forget the feeling of tension with which 
we watched the straining ropes; nor would I then for a hatful of 
assignats have repeated aloud the prayers we muttered, that the 
rope might break and the iconoclasm be adjourned. When the 
great giant shuddered, all save the ruffians of the Commune, sitting 
in state close to where we stood, were hushed as death. The de- 
stroyers laughed ; and Rochefort, without arms and in no danger, 
grinned his sardonic scowl. It totters; light shines through the 
base ; an instant of almost choking excitement, and the barbarism 
is complete—the huge mass wavered a second, and fell like a dead 
giant. Then rushed out the true Liberals of Paris, and behaved 
over that fallen image more savagely than any cannibals over the 
body of a fresh missionary. Yet liberty was, as I was informed, 
triumphant, and the ruffianly actors in this disgraceful orgy ‘the 
true friends of freedom.’ 

But this is not all. We friends of liberty had mined every 
inch of ground on which the spectators stood, and it was very small 
odds against the shock hoisting the Commune and all the lookers- 
on with the Commune’s own petard. It would not have been sport 
for us, but strict justice for the late colleagues of Favre. We were 
only prevented by want of time blowing up the Chapelle Expia- 
toire, and, indeed, the rest of Paris. And this in the nineteenth 
century ! 

And now too, perhaps, it would not be out of place to ask why 
somebody—some man—has not put in an appearance in France. 
‘ Ever with the hour comes the man,’ we are told. Does he? It 
seems to me that the hour came, and through deep-rooted, long- 
growing treachery the hour came, and the man was betrayed—no, 
I will not say betrayed, it is so Parisian; I will say ‘ thrown over.’ 
There does not appear to be a man of genius, civil, military, or poli- 
tical, in all France ; and if the country ever again raises its unlucky 
head out of the Republican mud and the Commune gutter—for the 
Commune is not over yet in France—it will have to wait for another 
generation, or else du as the Commune did with its army of ‘ national’ 
defence—call in the foreigners ;—not, I should suggest, the Poles, 
as they are but poor sticks at anything but good hard fighting: that 
_ they can do, and will do, ‘ for a consideration.’ 

, Progress in Paris! It has changed front, and retreated. The 
Commune having done away with such small trifles as religion, 
charity, and good-will—having declared faith a prejudice, honesty a 
mistake, and virtue a delusion—having instituted burials which would 
barely be the proper rites for dogs, and decreed that marriage is 
entirely an affair sans cérémonie—thew went in for the destruction 
of works of art and historical monuments ; and with luck and about 
six more months of this democratic rule, I think that the few 
remaining people of Paris would have arrived at a pitch of savage 
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debasement at which a Feejee islander need not have blushed. Yet 
a few more days, and the scant remaining buildings, private as well 
as public, would have been burnt or pulled down, and we should 
have had an opportunity of studying, amidst the ruins of Paris, the 
doubtful benefits of popular rule. Uneducated people may be as 
virtuous as Castitas, and as worthy as mayors; but when a nation 
is to be ruled, give me sovereigns of strong will and ministers of 
cultivated intellect. The people of Paris have just cut the throat 
of Liberty. 

Ihave no doubt that the Radicals in England will assert that all 
the decadence of France has come from the corrupt rule of the fallen 
Empire. I advise them to get down their books, and study the his- 
tory of France since the reign of Louis XIV. They will, I think, 
find a picture or series of pictures, each worse than the last. Even 
the citizen government of 1830 was, when not utterly colourless, 
stained with immorality ; and, in my opinion, it was reserved for 
the Second Empire—not without great trouble—to rescue Paris from 
an abyss of vulgar crime. No one can deny that refinement increased 
immensely during the last ten years of imperial rule. No doubt 
there was plenty of vice in Paris ; but then Paris was the most cul- 
tivated and refined city in the world, and vice is the natural conse- 
quence and drawback of cultivation and refinement. Savages, as a 
rule, are, I believe, what they call in country towns ‘ eminently re- 
spectable.’ 

If you want a specimen of that which society was under the 
‘ citizen king,’ hear what I was told only last night. When Talley- 
rand died—Talleyrand, whom to imitate if he cannot equal in political 
and social immorality is the eager hope of the roitelet of Versailles 
—the Legitimists said, ‘ Dead at last! Well, he died like a gentle- 
man!’ Madame de Beauveau was more epigrammatic, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Enfin il est mort en homme qui sait vivre!’ and M. de 
Blancmesnil hissed out in a venomous whisper, alluding to Talley- 
rand’s recantation—the crowning lie of his career—‘ Aprés avoir 
roué tout le monde, il a voulu finir par rouer le bon Dieu.’ This talk 
gives you at least some idea of the tone of a society which was as 
lax as that of the Regency, though carried on under the shelter of 
a much-asserted respectability and a decorous decency, which was 
tinsel. Yes; I consider that for at least ten years we have been as — 
good, if not better than our neighbours; and sometimes, on looking 
over the London papers, I have come to the conclusion, that we 
English are deeply-dyed humbugs. We profess a great deal of 
religion, and are, in fact, as a rule, only taken that way once a 
week at 11 a.m., and the ladies again at 3 p.m., after lunch. We 
have a vast respect for the laws, and yet, from murder to insolvency, 
have our full share of crime and misdemeanour. For the last decade, 
the Newgate Calendar would beat the Official Journal. 
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Well, at any rate, Paris has got into a neat mess, and her chil- 
dren will curse the International with great justice from generation 
to generation; and I fully believe that ‘ Red’ will go out of fashion, 
even for the ‘dress of the lower orders,’ for another half century. 
Nor is it any wonder. National ruins combined with personal in- 
solvency. are apt to make men reflect, and cause them to think that 
it is perhaps as dangerous to make too much haste to be free as the 
proverb says it is to hurry to grow rich. As the paterfamilias of 
Paris sits under the lather of his barber’s soap, he recalls that so- 
ciety, high, middle-class, and low, are alike destroyed, and that they 
brought grist to his mill. Then he must think that no other grist 
comes to his mill at all. Trade, he must reflect, is dead, and com- 
merce in exile; English gold at twenty-three francs the sove- 
reign ; the easy foreigner, who came yearly to be shorn, has offered 
his golden fleece to London and Vienna. He must groan over the 
idea that there are no theatres, and that his antagonists at dominoes 
are gone into exile, been shot by the Commune for being Thiersites, 
or by General Galiffet for being Dombrowskites. 

I trust we may never know the truth of these same executions. 
Imagine a commanding officer walking down the column of prisoners 
which he was escorting, and saying, ‘ That’s a bad face,’ ‘ That’s a 
ruffian,’ ‘ There’s a Belleville man,’ and so on, and soon; and then 
calling them out of the ranks, and shooting them on the spot. Pic- 
ture to yourself, if you can, a commanding officer and gentleman 
saying, ‘ All men over fifty who are tired, fall out of the ranks, for 
it is a long way to Versailles.’ Naturally many men were taken 
suddenly weary, many suddenly over fifty—revolutions, we know, 
age individuals—and the ‘fallers out’ were numerous. The officer 
walked down the line, and said, ‘ All over fifty, are you ? Then you 
must have seen three revolutions, and there can be no excuse for 
you. Shoot them all!’ And they were all shot. And on the heads 
of Jules Favre the doctrinaire and Thiers the self- and time-server, 
not on that of the general, who did but his stern duty, is the blood 
of those ‘ men who should have known better,’ again to quote the 
officer in command. 

Yet another scene, andI close my Newgate Calendar of horrors. 
A man—a man, nota savage—sweeping out a gutter red with fresh 
blood, loquitur: ‘ There ! down the drain go the brains of Amouroux’ 
(he was mistaken in his man). ‘ You have just shot a man?’ was 
asked of an officer present. ‘Yes; two—one was only wounded ; 
but we let him suffer a little before we finished him.’ These are 
facts—not dreams after supper at the House of Gold. 

The 4th of September caused the Commune, and the degrada- 
tion, moral and material, which Prussia had spared France was 
inflicted on France by the Commune which Jules built. Parisians 
are consequently become savages, and all society is lowered several 
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degrees. Take the Press, for instance, though it is certainly already 
better ; but still how bad and useless it is! 

I cannot refrain fron sending a few lines which I had written 
before the imbeciles of Versailles had crushed the ‘ contemptible 
Commune’ (Versailles language). Contemptible truly in all senses 
but one. It was strong, and, moreover, has not yet left its card of 
‘P.D.A.,’ or taken leave of France. An official has just said to 
me, ‘ Our news from the provinces is very disheartening.’ Another 
added, ‘Truly, and there is no government at Versailles.’ Yes, foul 
and horrible as it was, the Commune was strong, and it took 80,000 
men and eight days to put it down. But for want of ammunition 
and the negative aid of the Prussians, it would have taken a month. 
But I must return to the lately existing social degradation and what 
I had written concerning it,—I wish it was even now untrue. In the 
last hours of the agony of the Commune, then, I wrote as follows : 
There is a Pere Duchesne, which is so blackguard that even 

Holywell-street would shake its head at it. It is not satirical, 
political, or vicious; it is simply dirty and disgusting. ' The 
streets teem with caricatures so foul that they are a disgrace to 
civilisation, and could not cause even the next boy in the gutter 
to grin. Drunkenness staggers about in uniform, and often armed 
to the teeth. Small wine- shops are crowded. When ‘ officers and 
gentlemen’ cannot pay, they take, and they usually take too much. 
The Federal army in the city is a sorry spectacle ; but I much fear 
that the ‘ finest army which’ (selon Thiers) ‘ France ever possessed’ 
is not a bit better. Nor do I believe Thiers dare order them to 
take Paris—that city which the old Orleanist is not going to bom- 
bard, though he kills a few dozen people every day to encourage the 
party of order. We keep blazing away, and our consumption of 
powder, shot, and shell will be a heavy item in the next budget of. 
France, if the fair land is ever again solvent enough to have that 
account current. But are we nearer to our salvation? Of course, 
if it is ever to come, we must be nearer; but I fear that at present 
it is rather a land of promise than even ‘ an inch of territory’ of 
performance—a land bursting with bombs rather than flowing with 
milk and honey. The noise of the Montmartre guns last night did 
indeed ‘murder sleep ;’ and as, weak and weary, I turned on my 
feverish pillow, I sent the Commune to Hades, and the Thiers état 
to a very warm corner indeed. 

We live in.a strange state. Every visitor who lounges in to 
smoke his cigar—and we have even yet several acquaintances—tells 
us that we shall ‘ catch it to-night,’ or ‘have a warm morning to- 
morrow.’ Weeping and wailing females regale us with horrors. 
How nine children and two grandfathers have just been wounded by 
a shell at the Ternes; how 10,000 savage soldiers are in the Bois 
de Boulogne; how bread is failing, milk an impossibility, and second 
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siege rations a probability. Long lines of funerals, shelled on their 
way to Montmartre, crawl by us, and every three minutes an am- 
bulance carries past us its freight of dead or dying. My only relief 
is to watch the mounted officers. Nemesis sits in their saddles, 
and flays them alive. The attendant knight, mounted on a cart- 
horse, which he vainly attempts to steer with a watering-bridle, 
usually jostles up against or passes the superior officer on whom he 
is in attendance. A picket—all the men drunk, only the officer 
drunker—is also a relief; and there is too a savage satisfaction in 
observing how unlike a woman a Commune cantiniére can make 
herself. An intoxicated trumpet or a drunken drum are also pretty 
little episodes, and prevent the suffering sieged one from entirely 
sinking under his weight of weariness. I cannot stand the clubs, 
for there are limits to human endurance ; nor the theatres, for there 
is a degree of atmosphere beyond which respiration becomes impos- 
sible. It is a bore going out, for you will not be amused, and you 
may be shot; it is as bad to stay at home, as you are sure to be 
dull, and may be shelled. It is no use sitting up, for you have 
nothing to do or to read; and it is absurd going to bed with the 
air full of projectiles. In fact, life under certain circumstances is 
a social error; and these our present circumstances are of them. 
The glimmer of life and light I think I do dimly detect in the dingy 
horizon. The spark of hope is yet left. I cannot help thinking 
that we are passing through a period of trial, that we have been for 
a time sentenced to trial by Radicalism, and have undergone those 
travaux forcés for months ; but the penalty having been so far paid, 
I think that we may hope for a revision of the sentence, and so 
return home to a good old true-blue Toryism. It will be a curious 
chapter in the history of Europe which records that Assi, Thiers, 
the International, Victor Hugo, Mégy, Blanqui, Favre, and Louis 
Blanc have done more for Toryism in six months than has been 
effected by the Carlton in six years, and are, in fact, the true Tories 
and best Conservatives of the period. 

Yes, every word was true, and it is not a week since it was 
written ; and now, Consule Thiers, it is little better. The hard fact 
is, that France has been ruined by Radicals, beginning with Favre 
and ending with Rochefort. A few curious strangers will come and 
stare at the ruins, a few restaurants will make money; but France, 
and certainly Paris, no longer exist, except as stations of the Eu- 
ropean tourists’ line :—‘ Paris, 7.45 a.m.; twelve hours’ stoppage.’ 
And people are now finding out that Paris was an imperial creation, 
and must be kept up by an empire. The ministers knew it so well, 
that when asked why they did not have a plebiscite, they tore their 
hair and gasped out, ‘ A plebiscite! why, that is certain imperial 
restoration /’ And this I assert to be a fact. 





SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI 


a .. §Coneurritur: hore 
Aut cita mors venit, aut victoria leta.’ 
Hor. Sat. lib. i. 


Like dewdrops sparkling on the spray, 
Like an iris o’er a fountain, 

Like frost-work ‘neath the sun’s bright ray, 
Like snow-wreaths on a mountain ; 

So perish all the joys we seek, 
So pleasures one by one die, 

So fades the rose on beauty’s cheek : 
‘Sic transit gloria mundi !’ 


The victor suddenly quails, but now 
In the glow of his pride and splendour ; 
And the wreath’s still green on his haughty brow 
When Death’s Angel cries, ‘ Surrender !’ 
What avail’d it whether to him there came 
‘ Aut cita mors aut victoria’ 
On the battle-field, since the doom’s the same ? 
‘ Sic transit mundi gloria !’ 


Alas for the hope that with boyhood dwells ! 
Alas for the heart that plans it ! 

Like a dream which the morning light dispels, 
‘ Sic gloria mundi transit.’ 

For the end of all lovely things is quick— 
By a swifter process none die— 

‘Heu, gloria mundi transit sic, 
Sic transit gloria mundi!’ 


Like the sun that shines with undying light 
On a rock no waves may shiver ; 
Like the stars that bejewel the brow of night, 
And gleam on a ceaseless river ; 
So burns the flame of a heavenly hope, 
And the storm of fate but fans it— 
Which alone with the darkness of death may cope: 
‘Non ceeli gloria transit !’ 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 














